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: PERSONAL 
HAPPY AND COMFORTABLE HOME (Sur- 
rey) and education offered to girl of similar 
age who would be companion for daughter aged 11. 
—Box 531, REYNELLS, 44, LS, 44, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
N ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 
Public speaking privately taught.—Ring 
WELbeck 4947. KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 67, 
Hallam Street, W.1. : 
L.A. OFFICER, soon to be released and stay- 
* ing at Drum Madrochit Sept. 11 to 25, wishes 
to take a small shoot in that district for the two 
weeks.—LT.-COL. R. H. L. BRACKENBERRY, 
Wellesbourne, Warwickshire. 
COomMr ORTABLE HOME in private house offered 
professional man. Herts; main line; moder- 
ite.—Box 183. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AFTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 

the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 

AGS !—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 

will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
BECHSTE SIN Boudoir Grand. Maenificent 

specimen; square legs; No. 52,882. Owner Far 
East. Nearest to 260 gns.—ERIC WILSON, Tydd, 
Cambs. 


OOKPLATES designed and printed to your 
special requirements. Stamp for full particu- 
lars.—CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 
Cx sOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
‘OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam 
heating. 23/- ton at works; five 
any station.—Box 84, 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
CORSETS. Send your corsets to us. Our 
EXPERTS will repair any make. Estimate 
of cost given and the corsets returned to you ina 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 














and central 
ton trucks 
HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 


be cleaned before sending to: Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1 

YOUNTRY MANSIONS and de-requisitioned 


premises cleaned throughout 
for occupation 
ture 


cess. 


and prepared 
Carpets and upholstered furni- 
cleaned without removal by shampoo pro- 
Floors and furniture re-polished. Estimates 
free.—HOUSEHOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEAN- 
ING COMPANY, 32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews 
North, London, S.W.1. Sloane 1050. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/- post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
DREDGING. Lakes, Rivers, Ponds, etc. ‘1rench 
excavation for water supply, land drainage, 
etc. Mole draining, land reclamation work with 
bulldozers, scrapers, etc.—Why not write for 
brochure to J. B: CARR, LTD. (established 20 
years), Tettenhall, Staffs. 
VA RITCHER, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, 
creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 
FARM CULTIVATION RECORD (new). Begin 
keeping now this book, strongly bound, cover- 
ing series of years. Makes easy recording details 
individual fields, crops, treatment, yields. Takes 
only short time enter yearly but accumulating 
information becomes more and more invaluable, 
while importance when properties changing 
hands or management very obvious. Full explan- 
atory notes and specimen pages. Price 14s. 4d., 
post free 14s. 1ld.—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
OOTWEAR REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 
longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen to now.—Post to DOWIE & MAR- 
SHALL, LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 16, Garrick 
Street, London, W.C.2, and ask for estimate. 
120 years’ reputation for craftsmanship. 
{RENCH DRESSMAKER. Perfect cut and 
fitting; remodelling.—MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
UEL and SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Hollingbourne, Kent. 








FEF RS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 

RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2 6. 





OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 


transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. _ 
MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls. Paste, 


Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
_ Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
. Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
K NcKERBocKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
OUR FAMILY ARMS or Crest designed, by 
artist of international repute. Fees moderate 
arage, Chippenham, Wiltshire. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. (Min.3 lines.) 








MISCELLANEOUS —- 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 

from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 


ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, made up, repairs. 
—C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
1.: High Wycombe 1248. 
ACEFORM on the Flat and Chaseform over the 
Sticks tell you how they all ran. Weekly, 
from your Newsagent or direct by post from the 
PUBLISHERS, 39-43, Battersea High Street, 
London, S.W.11. 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details 1d. stamp—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M/chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
'HE’» EDITRESS of ‘“‘Neediewoman’’ and 
“Needlecraft” invites designers of distinctive 
Moderarj Crochet to submit sketches or original 
models, or to communicate with her. Good 
remuneration.—Regent House, 30, Cannon Street, 
Manchester 4. = 
ALUATIONS of House, Hotel and Office 
contents for Probate, Insurance, etc., carried 
out by old-established Licensed Valuers of highest 
repute. Inquiries invited.—W. JELKS & SONS, 
LTD., 263-275, Holloway Road, London, N.7. Tel. 
North 2747 (10 lines). 
WARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 
hand Furniture, Silver and Cutlery. in good 
condition.—Oxford Street, W.1. 
HEN ASKING FOR RUM, never say: “A 
bottle of rum, please.”” You may get a nasty 
shock. Always demand “OLD CHARLIE,"’ the 
Finest Jamaica. 
ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. (One of the World’s Greatest 
Authorities.) Mayfair 2511-2512. 
OLSELEY ELECTRIC HORSE CLIPPER, 
with Harness, for sale. Hardly used. Voltage 
225/250 A.C. Approval.—MILLS, 21, Queen's 
Road, Coventry. 


GARDENING 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 












































Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note neu 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 

ARDEN PLANNING. Design and supervision 

of gardens old and new, by E. N. COWELL, 
B.Sc., I.L.A., Swanley Dip. Hort., 1, Boswell 


Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
| YDRANGEAS, Fuc hsias, 26 each; Heliotrope, 
1/6 each; Cinerarias, 1/- each; 12 Rock Plants, 
10/-. Carriagefpaid.— HARRIS’S RIVIERA GAR- 
DENS, St. Mawes, Cornwall. 
S YOUR GARDENER OVERWORKED? nsec can 
help you to help him! Write for details oul 
range of horticultural supplies, which inc ns ides 
hand, wheel and power-driven tools of every 
description; tying materials, fertilisers. etc. 
Over 3,000 regular clients throughout Britain. 
Please let us know your requirements: our ser- 
vices are at your disposal.—J. T. LOWE, LTD., 
Longham, Wimborne, Dorset. 
OTOR AND HAND LAWN MOWERS Wanted. 
Send particulars and price required to DALE, 
JONES & CO., 81, Little Albany Street, London, 
N.W.1, Motor Mower Specialists. Mowers over- 
hauled, repai «changed. 
AVING STONE. Quantity Old London York 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—WI 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 
‘NERGETIC WORKING WATER BAILIFF 
required for stretch of well-known South of 
England chalk stream. Applicant must be fully 
experienced, capable, and really interested in his 
work. Good wages.—Write. giving fullest particu- 
lars, to PALGRAVE, 80, Park Lane, London, W.1, 
‘ARDENER, CAPABLE, wanted. N.W. London. 
Assistant employed. Or alternatively Gar- 
dener and wife to live in and wife help part time in 
home. State experience and wage required. 
Box 181. 
ADY, with or without girl 4 or 5, offered rooms 
in return for help with 2 little girls. First 
lessons in morning. Salary by arrangement. 
Oxfordshire.—Box 180. 
FFICER’S WIFE requires 
help with her home, garden, and 2 children 
Country. Cardriver. Congenialhome. Salary 
MRS. J. E. ELLIS, Wildwood, Rowlands Gill, ¢ 
Durham. 
s™ TING, 2 bedrooms, bath, lav., and own stair- 
ase, elec. light, available for married couple 
as Cook- General and Gardener-Chauffeur. Child 
of school age not objected to. Near station and 
schovul; country. As owners frequently away, good 
references essential. PERKINS,Woodbridge Park, 
Guildford. 
\ ARDEN REQUIRED beginning September to 
take charge of combined guest house and 
trainees’ hostel owned by large engineering com 
pany in Eastern England. Would suit ex-officer 
and wife or single lady. Domestic science train- 
ing an advantage, previous catering experience 
essential. Required to live in. Full board and 
laundry provided.—Write, stating age, experience, 
and remuneration, to RUSTON & HORNSBY, 
LTD., Lincoln. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

X ARMY OFFICER, just demobilised, requires 

berth on mixed farm. Has had experience 
New Zealand sheep farming and mixed iarming 
in this country.—Write, 7M.512, DEACONS, 36, 
Leade snhall Street, London, E 3. 
STER, R.N.V.R., qualified accountant 

experienced trust estates, wide administra- 
tive, stores, and supply experience, age 36, unma- 
ried, release group 15, seeking suggestions per- 
manent or temporary employment on release. 
U.K. or overseas.—Box 184. 

RIVATE SECRETARY, available October. 

Work required in country. Terms inclusive 
board residence preferred. References on applica- 
tion.—Box 178. 















Gentlewoman to 

















HOTELS AND GUESTS 
LISLAND, BODMIN. A guest house with 
every comfort in one of the most beautiful 
parts of Cornwall. From 5 guineas.—MR. AND 
MRS. WEST, Tregaddick. Tel.: St. Tudy 266. 
YROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL 
Telephone 496 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 

CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, 8.W.1. 

XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts, 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10 per 
cent.). 
FALts HOTEL, ENNISTYMON, CO. CLARE, 
IRE ‘i 

















A country house recently converted to a hotel. 
Every modern comfort, hot and cold basins in all 
bedrooms; ample bathrooms and water always 
hot. Delightful woodland and riverside walks 
through the 100-acre estate. Two miles from the 
Atlantic Coast and the famous Lahinch Golf 
Course. Salmon and trout fishing in the river 
running alongside the Hotel. Tariff and brochure 
from the Manageress. 
LORIOUS COTSWOLDS, LANGSTON ARMS 
HOTEL, KINGHAM, OXON. Modern, com- 
fortable; trout fishing; tennis; splendid centre; on 
main line from Paddington. Tel.: Kingham 209. 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the eros of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gens. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 
“ARLOW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15. 
DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEL, 
Milton Damere], Brandis Corner. Between 
Bideford and Bude, on bus route. Ideal surround- 
ings. Trout fishing, good food, h. and c. water. 
A few bookings still available. 
RIORY PRIVATE HOTEL. Cartmel, Lancs, 
Tel. 267. H.andc. in all bedrooms. 4% gns. 
3 miles from Grange over Sands: 7 Windermere. 
HE WINTER SEASON at THE ROYAL 
VICTORIA HOTEL, ST. LEONARDS-ON- 
SEA,SUSSEX. Dancing and music nightly; every 
amenity and comfort to make your stay enjoyable. 
reservations should be booked well in advance. 
V EYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL. For comfort 
and good food. 2acres grounds. Hard tennis 
court. Telephone: Weybridge 609. 


LIVESTOCK 























PEX PORTABLE PIG HUTS. New. Floor 
space 7ft.x7ft. £15 each, car. pd.—LOWER 
BROS., Gatewoods, Rayne, Braintree, Essex. 





yACHSHUND PUPS. Dogs and bitches in 
superb condition. Champion breed. From 
12 gns.—Apply, MRS. JUGGINS, 137, Imperial 
Drive, N. Harrow, Middx. Tel. : Pinner 2619. 
XCELLENT PEDIGREE SIAMESE KITTENS 
available from Member of Siamese Cat Club. 
Good homes essential.—MRS. HUNT. Terminus 
4517. 
OLDEN RETRIEVER PUPPIES, first-class 
pedigree working and show strain. Born 
June 3. 15 gns.—BEATTY, Trelydan Hall, Welsh- 
pool, Mont. 
'OSLINGS, 3/4 months’ old. Inspection 
invited.—_THAMES POULTRY FARM, 
Shiplake, Oxon. Telephone: Wargrave 97. 
ERSEYS AND GUERNSEYS. The ideal rich 
milkers for private households, etc. Adver- 
tiser offers, at really genuine bargain prices, 
several freshly calved, down-calving, autumn, 
winter-, and spring-calving Cows and Heifers of 
the above two most splendid breeds. Also a few 
yearlings. All extra hardy.—LANGLEY LODGE 
FARM, Slinfold, Horsham, Sussex. 


MOOTH DACHSHUNDS. Small dark red dog. 

14 months old, 14 lbs. weight, champion bred, 
house-trained; deep chocolate and tan, 6 months 
dog, up to show standard. 15 gns. each.—HARPER, 
Slinfold, Horsham. Tel.: S.286. 

ABLE POULTRY, best white fleshed, heavy 

breed, 5 weeks old cockerels for easy home 
fattening (no heat required), 5/- each. Best 
accredited stock, carriage paid, live delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Cash with order. 
STUART, Framlingham, Suffolk. 

ICTORY LITTER. Golden Saluki Pups, by 

Knightellington’s Warrior ex Knightellington’s 
Nablous Selma, should make good stud dogs.— 
LADY GARDNER, Spencers, Maidenhead, Berks. 


_EDUCATIONAL | : 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'd. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 

Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8, Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross, Fulmer 256. 
USUMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when 

you are familiar with the great works of 
English literature. There is no more delightful 
and profitable reading, as you will quickly realiz 
if you follow the new Course by L. A. G. Strong. 
The ideal guide to the best reading in the world. 
Free advice and Book from: Applications Dept., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 






























































FOR SALE 
A _ 32-BORE DOUBLE-BARRELLED = ipE 
LOCK HAMMERLESS EJECTOR BEST GUN, 





by Charles Boswell; practically unused; as new: 
complete in solid leather oak-lined case: 299 
cartridges available—ALEXANDRA HC Jgg, 
Quay, Bideford, North Devon. 

EAUTIFUL HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBU..RD. 
















Perfect condition. £200 or near off r, 6 
Chippendale and 4 Regency Chairs.—S. mM, 
ANDERSON, Flaxwell, Headlands, Kett: ing, 
Northants. 








7 OX 50, GENUINE HAVANA CIGARS. Ta 


Corona. By Alvarez Lopez. Perfect con- 
dition.—Offers to: PARKER, Clifton S_ cet, 
Lytham. 


ROWN INDIAN LAMB COAT; well cut; sht- 
weight. Size 38-42. Worn only few nes, 
Bargain, £85.—Box 154. 
ANTEEN CUTLERY, electro-plate, i: oak 
cabinet. Never used; make ideal wi ding 
present, 840. Goblin (Monarch) Electric © vpet 
Sweeper, £20. Pressure Cooker, £12. oth 
latter scarcely used and in perfect condit! n.— 
Box 167. a 
OMESTIC AGA COOKERS (S.H.) for ale, 
One, two oven; one, four oven.—Apply: ° RS. 
C. MAY, 7, Kingston Road, Hampden Park, §ast- 
bourne. aay 
ECCLES IMPERIAL CARAVAN, 16ft. 9in. ng, 
d./p., plain roof, double berth dinette, two 
singles, end kitchen, toilet, two doors, two © ard- 
robes; gas oven; two tables. 25 Other Car: vans 
in stock. H.P. terms and delivery arrans _ 
F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The Broac way, 
London, N.W.2. Telephone: Gladstone 2234. 
ENTLEMAN’S DINNER JACKET SUIT, 
complete, recently refaced; perfect con- 
dition. Double-breasted light grey pin ripe 
Suit, Riding Breeches and Brown Boots, 10',; 
nearly new. All to fit man, height 5ft. 10in. to 
6ft.; waist 33in. Best offer over £26 secures; 
no coupons.—Box 172. 
ENUINE JACOBEAN OVAL DINING TABLE 
with 'sin. giass top; seat eight. Also 4 chairs 
and sideboard to match. Best offer. Can be seen 
by appointment only.—Revlies to: A. MILLER 
Edward Curran & Co., Ltd., Hurman Street, 
Cardiff. 
(REY SQUIRREL three-quarter length Swagger 
Coat and Hat to match for sale. Recently 
re-modelled and re-lined; in excellent condicion, 
Price £100, NO COUPONS. Phone: Ilford 2201 
between 9 ar id 5. ; 
TOOVER. Perfect running order. New brush 
and bag, and motor rewound 1938. In store 
unused since 1939, £28.—Letters to: MRS. 
HARRIS, Picktree, near Chester-le-St., co. 
Durham. 
AEGER DUNGAREES, brown; waist 28, inside 
leg 29. £6. Wine cloth Coat, 34, 28, 36. £12, 
All as new; non-utility. Blue Riding Felt, 6{ 
£1.—Box 164. 
INIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory 
from any photograph by an Exhibitor 
Moderate charge. Specimens sent.—C. J., N¢ 
way Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 
O COUPONS. Lady (S.W.) wishes to sell 
smart-tailored Suits, afternoon and evening 
Dresses, Riding Breeches and Coat. All well- 
known make. Size: Bust 32, waist 24, hips 34 
Also brown Riding Boots with trees (Peal) Boots 
and Skates, size 4, slender leg. Perfect condition. 
All would suit lady 5 feet tall of slender build. 
Seen London.—Apply: Box 143. 
0 COUPONS. Unworn brown and grey tweed 
Costume. Lined real silk. Hips 39, bust 39, 
small waist. 14 Guineas. —- MRS. WHITEHOUSE, 
Vineyard, Bourne End, Bucks. a 
RANSOMES 24in. MOTOR MOWER. In use and 
in good condition. Too large for owner. {70 




















—GAMMON, Oakmont, Waterlooville, Hants. 
Telephone 3112. . 
IX NEW SLAZENGER TENNIS’ BALLS 


original seals unbroken. What offers?—box 
160. 
HETLAND FAIR ISLE LADIES’ JUMPERS 
Beautiful colours. Unused. Choice three 
£6/10/--—Write: No. 616, KEITH & CO., Advertising 
Agents, Edinburgh. 





@TADIUM PICNIC SET (four persons), lock-up 

case, 20 x 12, new. 14 Guineas. Childre:.’s 
Encyclopaedia, new. 12 _Guineas.—Box 161. 
T'HREE THOUSAND (about) CHESTNUT 


FENCING LOOSE STAVES, 6ft. long; s.it- 
able for re-use.—Offers for lot to: H. OWEN. 15, 
Liverpool Road, Birkdale, Lancs. 

IMES ATLAS, bound, £5. 

Pilgrimages, No. 5, £2. 
Houses, 15/-.—Box 152. Ro 

ATER COLOURS. By David Cox and \. 

Muller. Seen London. —Reply: Box 162. 

TATER-DIVINING. OASIS pocket Divir 

Rod, anyone can use it, 10s.; ditto su 
sensitive pattern, 2ls. Four 


Fletcher Muss 
Ditchfield’s Ma 91 


Essays on Wa. °- 

divining 6s. the set.—ARTS, Belcombe Ho: @, 

Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. : 
HITE CHAMOIS LEATHER suitable Bl .e- 
making or lining 5 feet skins; 1 skin, ! 

% skins, 27/6, post free.—HOWARD, Pant 

Winscombe Way, Stanmore. 


“ COUNTRY LIFE’ COPIES _ 


For ‘Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE,” February 26th, 1942, ‘o 
date; five exceptions. First-class condit: 1 
pon also send weekly. Offers?—Box 169. 
“ (COUNTRY LIFE,” 46 copies, 1944; 50 cor 
1943; 42 copies, 1942. _Offers?—Box 151. f 
- Country LIFE,”’ 49 copies for 1944, for si e, 
All in perfect condition.—Offers to Box 6. 
‘\OUNTRY LIFE,” June, 1943, to Decemt 
1944. Three copies missing; perfect. Off rs 
to Box 182. eet Ao eS Se ’ 
HE FOLLOWING COPIES, what offers, 1{ 1. 
Nov. 7, 14, 21; Dec. 5, 12, 26. 1942: Feb. 6. 
Mar. 20, April 3, July 10; Sept. 4, 18, 25; Oct. 2, 6: 
30; Nov. 6, 20; Dec. 11,25. 1943: Jan.1, 15, 22; Fd. 
12, 26; Mar. 12, 19, 26; Apr. 16; May 14, 21; June 38; 

















July 30, Aug. 27, Sept. 17; Oct. 1,29,; Nov. 26,IDec 
1944: Jan. 5, 21, 28; Feb. 18, 25; Apr. 7, 21, 28; Ma 
12, 26; June 2, 30; Aug. 4, 25; Sept. 29; Oct. 6, 
Dec. 29. Post free.—CAPT. CHUDLEIGH, Rolan: 3- 
field, Bude. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 314 
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Karl Schenker 


MRS. E. DE M. MALAN 


Mrs. Malan is the wife of Major Edward de Merindol Malan, and during her husband’s absence abroad 
has been District Organiser for the Churches Work for Women in the Forces 
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THE END AND THE BEGINNING 


HE opening by the King of a new 

Parliament with a new Government 

on the day of the last enemy’s utter 

defeat—his_ capitulation following 
parely a week after the first application of 
science’s most awesome discovery—was sym- 
bolic. Close on six years of war ended, years of 
world-wide catastrophe and  unexampled 
achievement, of blood and sweat and tears, 
destruction and death, but withal of heroic 
endeavour, of a searing purification and _ re- 
vitalising of the spirit. That overcast day of 
Summer showers, in contrast to the brilliant 
sunshine of Mav that greeted the first stage of 
peace, seemed appropriate to the country’s 
sober mood, in which rejoicing that the long 
dark tunnel is left behind is mingled with 
puzzled wonder at the prospect now lying ahead. 
If we the human race, no less than we the people 
of Britain, are to find our way successfully 
across the unfamiliar country ahead, this is a 
time for careful conning of the chart rather 
than delirious whoopee. 

The replanning and_ reconstruction of 
London is typical of the problems confronting 
civilisation, and at the Institute of Civil 
Engineers in Great George Street, Westminster, 
is exhibited an actual chart for that huge micro- 
cosm of the world, Greater London. It consists 
in the diagrams and illustrations prepared for, 
but perforce omitted from, the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning’s outline plan published 
last December and described in some detail at 
the time. We shall reproduce some of it next 
week. Sir Patrick Abercrombie has here devised 
a map for the future of 2,600 square miles, 
perhaps the most complex area in the world, 
inhabited by 6144 millions. Its object, as with 
all plans from Queen Elizabeth’s onwards, is 
basically to prevent further growth of industry 
and population within the London Region by 
finding locations for such of them as the L.C.C. 
plan seeks to direct elsewhere in eight new 
satellite towns and various existing towns, the 
whole so disposed and serviced that the inevit- 
able process of growth shall take place to the 
benefit instead of to the prejudice of human 
values. As Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, Mr. Lewis Silkin has a tremendous 
opportunity in effecting the realisation not only 
of this inspiring plan but of those prepared by 
other cities. They represent evolution, not 
revolution, but even so require more extended 
powers, particularly as to the control of land, 
than appeared likely to be forthcoming from 
the last Government. Whatever views may be 
held on the recent Election, its verdict is to be 
welcomed if the blue-prints for the replanning 
of our cities and their environs in harmony 
with the new age are thereby realised and 


epochal opportunities not suffered to be lost for 
ever. 
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Evolution not revolution in the houses that 
will compose the new towns is likewise fore- 
shadowed by the results of a competition held 
by the House Building Industries’ Standing 
Committee displayed at the Building Centre. 
Its aim is to devise permanent houses, of 
traditional type but incorporating the latest 
methods and amenities, of 900 sq. ft. at £1 per 
sq. ft. cost. The designs, exhibited by some 
two dozen leading contractors, show consider- 
able variety of arrangement within their limits. 
Externally, most of them are of familiar type, 
but the plans, and in some cases the methods 
of building, show a big advance. The most 
noteworthy in the latter respect are the 
‘““Mulberry’’ houses, the side, rear, and party 
walls of which are built of poured concrete in 
order to overcome the present shortage of brick- 
layers, who are only required for the erection 
of the fronts. The front is the last part to be 
erected, enabling all the construction to be done 
as through the open side of a dolls’ house. Yet, 
even so, the cost is not expected to be less than 
the all-brick type. In that paradox—the 
present irreducible cost of minimum require- 
ments—is summed up the essence of every 
problem in the new epoch now beginning. 


TO A LOVER 


HEN vou would praise me, never echo names 
Of those who loved and suffered in years past, 
Lest, rising, they envelop us at last, 
And steal our five to kindle Troy’s dead flames. 
Say not: ‘‘ Your eyes made once the surging flood 
Leander’s causeway,’’ nor yet: ‘‘ Yours the smile 
That kept Marc Antony beside the Nile, 
Though Cesar called to battle and to blood.’’ 
Could I inherit Cleopatra’s grace, 
Hero's ov Helen’s beauty, then theiy doom 
Descending also, might erect our tomb. 
Love then the imperfections of my face; 
Heart's, eye’s, lip’s attributes ave mine alone, 
And, being mine, are yours, till life is done. 


PRUDENCE MACDONALD. 


CONTINUITY AND STABILITY 


GRICULTURE has bidden a more or less 
official farewell—at any rate for a time— 

to Mr. Hudson, and on the same occasion 
welcomes his successor. Mr. Tom Williams is 
no stranger either to farmers or to his Ministry, 
where his quiet efficiency and determination to 
understand before he moved have been familiar 
during Coalition days. To his first Press Con- 
ference he came as an old friend bringing 
assurance of continuity and stability of policy, 
and though at such an early hour he could not 
but be cautious, he gave a welcome assurance 
that the Government intended to make no 
sudden or drastic changes. ‘“‘If we cannot,’’ he 
said, ‘‘take agriculture out of politics, perhaps 
we can prevent it becoming the plaything of 
politicians.’”’ This is sound sense, and the possi- 
bility of its accomplishment in the present 
Parliament is rendered both likelier and easier 
by the large number of Government supporters 
who have been returned for agricultural con- 
stituencies. They are not likely to forget the 
importance of maintaining a healthy and_pros- 
perous farming industry or of making certain 
that farmers and farm workers who play their 
part in feeding the nation get a fair and reason- 
able reward for their efforts. From this point 
of view it will be a great advantage if as soon 
as possible a Labour Agricultural Committee 
is formed in the House of Commons as it was, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. George Dallas, 
under the last Labour Administration. There 
is nothing of course to suggest lack of sympathy 
with agriculture on the part of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters as a whole, but many of them 
are chiefly interested in the solution of urban 
problems and it will be all to the good if rural 
interests and sympathies are made to converge 
as early as possible. As for the late Minister, 
he leaves behind him a record of energetic 
achievement and wisdom in the direction of a 
scientifically conceived policy which none of 
his predecessors could challenge. Under Mr. 
Williams’s sagacious direction the handling 
of long-term considerations is not likely to lose 
its well-informed and scientific basis. 
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“THE BEST CLUB IN LONDON” 
HERE are some sayings with which we 
are all well acquainted without b: ng 
able to trace them to any save that conven -nt 
source ‘‘Anon.’”’ Among these is one tha: js 
now being put to the test by a large num ver 
of new members, namely that the House of 
Commons is the best club in London. It ist ye 
that we know where to find it, for Dickens | yt 
it in the mouth of little Mr. Twemlow, wh se 
claim to fame was that he was a cousin of 1 rq 
Snigsworth. It is attributed to him by te 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, but was Dic! 
the first to say it? Mr. Twemlow was ha: ly 
the man to originate anything and his cre: >r 
may merely ave adopted a familiar saying jn 
his behalf. It sounds as if it went further b -k 
to the days of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. At ie 
moment many people would subscribe to 
another opinion—that the worst club is be: er 
than none at all. This is the time of clean ig 
and of staff holidays; it is no longer possi! e, 
as it used to, be, for temporarily evicted me n- 
bers to be billeted on another club. As a res Jt 
there are many homeless wanderers in Lonc on 
longing pathetically for the day when th se 
well-known portals shall be open to them again. 


ECOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 


N one of our recent Prospect Before Us articies 

Mr. Jellico stated that the ecologist may well 
become the arbiter among the various intere 
concerned in the future of landscape. Any 
readers who looked up “‘ecologist’’ in the New 
English Dictionary would not have found it, 
though it is there under ‘‘oecology,”’ the word 
compounded by the German _philosopher- 
biologist, Haekel, in 1869, from the Greek ozkos, 
home, to signify the mutual relations between 
living things and their environment. In Natural 
Principles of Land Use, an American book 
published by the Oxford University Press 
(16s.), the author, E. H. Graham, calls it ‘‘a way 
of thinking’’ rather than a branch of science. 
It has made great headway in the United 
States. In this country, with our tradition of 
mixed farming, agriculture has tended to observe 
ecological principles unconsciously as regards 
fauna and flora; it is ecology at the human 
level that requires fuller consideration, by 
planners rather than agronomes. None the 
less ecology is opposed to monoculture in 
forestry, as with a single species of conifer where 
it is ‘isolated from its natural organic complex 
comprising commercially less valuable, but 
biologically important species’’; and dis- 
courages unpremeditated attempts to eliminate 
reputedly injurious animals and insects as liable 
to upset the balance of Nature in quite 
unexpected ways. 


THE GOLFING CROWD 


F there was ever any doubt whether the war 
years had impaired the public appetite 

watching sport it has quickly been resolv: 
The ‘Victory’? match between England aid 
Australia packed Lord’s tighter than it hid 
ever been packed before, and even the Wh te 
City could not hold nearly all the people w 10 
wanted to see the two great Swedish runne's. 
And now, though the figures are natura ly 
smaller, golf has produced a crowd to see 1 1e 
professionals at Mid-Surrey such as proba! 'y 
has never been seen near London before. 0 
see every hole, to say nothing of every stro e, 
was, despite good management, beyond te 
powers of the tallest or most athletic spectato 
most people contented themselves with formi 
up behind the next green or even the next gre 
but one, watching the second shots come .p 
and hoping for a glimpse of the putting. T! it 
many of them knew little or nothing about t 1¢ 
game was obvious from their remarks, but th ‘y 
enjoyed themselves, and it is clear that g If 
has become an essentially popular spectac e, 
especially when, as at Richmond, it can be h id 
for nothing. At certain places—St. Andrews is 
a case in point—it is possible to shepherd 1 1¢ 
onlookers right off the course, giving them a 
good view from the side and leaving the play: rs 
free. There are other courses where this is 
hardly possible, but some such plan will surely 
have to be devised. 
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COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES... 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


~f—SAOR some reason, which is quite beyond 
4 me, all the oats I have seen in this part 
of the world have been at least six inches 
« taller than normally, while the other 
c rns, though extremely healthy, have appeared 
t. be much the same height as usual at this time 
o the year. Another plant which has found 
\ cather conditions entirely to its liking has been 
t e pea, and in the fields of dredge corn where 
it figures as a token growth to comply with 
( »vernment regulations concerning chicken 
c rn, it has been something much more than 
a mere token this year, for every seed has ger- 
n inated and it has towered above the oats with 
it, rich green foliage and crimson flowers. After 
t! e harvest and threshing the pea in the dredge 
c rn should figure, not as a solitary salute to 
co icialdom as_it did in other years, with its 
s igle grain here and there out of hailing distance 
fiom the next, but as a quite substantial part 
o the resulting chicken feed. This should 
d light the hens, who have never had very much 
u-e for dredge corn, which control decrees is 
tie only hard food they may be offered. They 
have never been able to understand why un- 
a))petising oats should be included in such bulk 
the detriment of the much-more-sustaining 
itrley and the attractive pea. One can tell 
om the muttered remarks, which they make 
jie to the other at feeding-time, that they are 
grumbling at too much official control. It is 
not only the field pea which has made phenome- 
nal growth, but also the culinary pea, and in 
niy garden some rows of a variety certified to 
be only 3 feet high reached 7 feet, with appar- 
ently a considerable reserve of energy still in 
hand. I cannot imagine what the result would 
have been if I had sown Ne Plus Ultra, which 
are billed to attain a height of 6 feet ! 
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N amazing, if distressing, story concerning 
‘ the activities of the famous Long Range 
Desert Group in Libya has just reached me. In 
the early days of the war a strong patrol from 
this small unit was sent to occupy the oasis of 
Siwa, and were informed by G.H.Q., Cairo, 
which were nicknamed not unjustly the Short 
Kkange Shepheard’s Group, that Siwa was NOT, 
repeat NOT, malarial. On the strength of this 
assurance the patrol made its permanent camp 
in the midst of the palm trees by one of those 
delightful pools of water for which the oasis is 
famous, and almost immediately men began to 
go down with a disease which was so suspiciously 
like malaria that the doctor of the patrol, at the 
risk of being considered insubordinate, diag- 
nosed it as such. He indented for the necessary 
curative and preventive drugs, and received the 
curative medicines, but not the others, being 
sternly reminded that Siwa was NOT, repeat NOT, 
malarial. 
* 4 * 
¥ transpired, when half the patrol had 
gone down with the disease, that among 
the files in the possession of the S.R.S.G. was 
ne dealing with the operations of the Light 
Car Patrols of 1916 in Siwa during the Senussi 
‘nvasion when a serious outbreak of malaria 
ad occurred. As the result of this the most 
ctive anti-malaria steps were taken, so that 
ventually the authorities were able to report 
he oasis free from the anopheles mosquito and 
he concomitant disease. At the end of that 
var the Egyptian Government made some effort 
o continue the good work by allowing £40 
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annually to the local sheikh to keep the pools 
and drainage channels clean, and as documentary 
evidence was available that this £40 had been 
paid annually it constituted definite proof to 
the Short Range Shepheard’s Group that the 
oasis was not malarial. 
* * * 
HOUGH I have had long experience of 
fighting the mosquito in the oases and 
other spots, I have never dared to announce 
complete victory, as one month’s slackness on 
the part of the workmen employed on drainage 
was sufficient always to undo the work of vears, 
for half-a-dozen camel footprints which fill with 
water will breed enough of the insects to infect 
a whole Brigade. One of my tasks was to drain 
a marsh near Tor on the Gulf of Suez, the big 
Quarantine Station for the Mecca pilgrimage, 
and I achieved a brilliant, but short-lived 
success. The outbreak of malaria which followed 
a vear’s complete immunity was far worse than 
anything that had happened previously. After 
a vituperative correspondence—and the mos- 
quito has caused more quarrels of the tu-quogue 
and ‘‘whodunit”’ varieties among Heads of 
Departments than anything in existence—it 
was discovered that the Quarantine staff, on 
evacuating the station at the end of the pilgrim- 
age season, had forgotten to run bath taps and 
pull plugs. Every cistern in the buildings was 
full of a mixture of five per cent. water and 
ninety-five per cent. mosquito larve. 
* ‘ * 

T is said by those who have had experience 
I of the deserts during this war that the day 
of the camel is over, and that mechanisation 
in the form of patrol cars in war and lorries in 
peace have ousted the poor old ship of the 
desert (I apologise for the inevitable cliché) from 
his old haunts. If, however, the camel, a beast 
to whom I always doff my hat, has outlived his 
sphere of usefulness in the wastes of Arabia and 
Libya I feel that he might be of-great value in 
this country, and prove to be a solution of the 
difficulties of transport, accommodation and 
rationing which pertain in the City of London 
to-day; at any rate so long as the weather holds 
fine and suitable for camping. A visit to London 
now shows the necessity for being absolutely 
self-contained as regards sleeping accommoda- 
tion, provision of meals and method of travel, 
and the chief attribute of the camel as a means 
of transport is that his rider is self-contained in 
every wavy for five days—six at a stretch. 
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ITH one’s suit case, valise, bivouac tent 

and five days’ rations, including forage, 
in the khoorgs (saddle-bags)—a light load for a 
fast-trotting hageen—-one could set forth in the 
morning from one’s home, eliminating all wor1y 
about whether the basic petrol will admit of 
transport to the station or not, and the wait 
for standing room only in the hour-late train; 
and at a steady five-miles-an-hour trot reach 
London in two days, obtaining a delightful view 
of the countryside from one’s lofty seat on the 
Way up. On reaching Piccadilly one would turn 
right into Green Park, which can be done 
at any spot now that the railings are down, 
and several excellent camping sites will be 
found around St. James’s Park lake with water 
and grazing for the camel. Possibly the police 
might interfere, but if faced with the impossible 


demand that they should find alternative 
accommodation for the night with a seat ina 
restaurant they could not persist in their 
objection. 

* 


_— following morning in one’s pin-stripe 

suit and black hat one would have no 
necessity to join a squabbling bus queue, and 
argue later with a conductress as to whether 
there is room at the top; nor indulge in that 
quite hopeless task of looking for a taxi which 
has not got its flag rusted into the down 
position. Instead, one would mount one’s camel, 
and jog comfortably down Piccadilly to the 
various shops, offices and clubs at which one 
had to pay calls. While one was conducting 
one’s business the camel could be barraked 
(knelt) outside with his halter tied to a foreleg, 
and when the majority of London visitors have 
adopted the camel, as undoubtedly they will 
when they realise his value, the police will 
probably arrange for bavvaking along the right 
kerb on even days of the month and on odd 
days along the left. In my mind’s eye I see the 
car parks around Whitehall packed like a 
caravanserai with squatting camels, glimpse the 
clubmen mounting their steeds after lunch, and 
at dusk hear no longer the honk of the taxi 
horn, but instead the bubbling-grumble of the 
somnolent camel. The night air will be per- 
meated with the camel’s pungent smell and, 
if the many restaurants of Piccadilly and St. 
James’s come into line by using garlic freely in 
their kitchens, one may be able to breathe in 
that mysterious and fascinating odour of the 
East about which our travelling novelists write 
so enthusiastically. 
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THE STORY OF THE GREAT WHIN SILL 


By G. BERNARD WOOD 
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REPTILIAN monster in stone! This, 
if vou glance at a geological map of 
Britain, will seem a fitting description 
of that extensive sheet of basalt—the 

pride of Northumbria—known to geologists as 

the Great Whin Sill. Shown on the map as a 

sinuous black band, the Great Whin Sill is 

described as ‘‘an intrusive sheet of quartz- 
dolerite of volcanic origin.’’ 

lhe monster’s head and body form a series 
of menacing hunches—the mighty, beetling crags 
and precipices that greet you in Upper Teesdale, 
again eastwards of Cross Fell, and notoriously 
in the neighbourhood of Thirlwall and House- 
steads; the writhings of its vicious, knobbly tail 
stir the foam off the coast at Bamburgh and 
bevond, where sea-fow]l cry in continual lament. 

Some day, says Edmund Vale, the Great 

Whin Sill will be recognised as one of our grand- 

est scenic features, perhaps rivalling our lime- 

stone and chalk ‘“‘showpieces.’’ Certain sections 
are, of course, even now appreciated by many. 

Two areas suggested in Mr. John Dower’s recent 

report for the Minister of Town and Country 

Planning as being suitable for preservation as 

National Parks—the Roman Wall (170 square 

miles), and the North Pennines, including the 

Tees—owe much of their attraction to the Great 

Whin Sill. Yet one aspect seems to have escaped 

notice—the strange connection which this 

spectacular geological feature creates between _ ¥ ; 
~ story of Hadrian’s Wall, the epic of Grace 1.—HIGH SHIELDS CRAG. RISING FROM CRAG LOUGH, AND A SECTION OF 

Darling and the immortal theme of St. Cuthbert HADRIAN’S WALL 








. 


and the dawn of Christianity in northern England. 
Nowhere else in Britain has local geology shaped so 
romantic and so diverse a narrative. 

History has played but lightly around High Force Ff 3 
and Caldron Snout (Upper Teesdale), two of the finest 
bits of exhibitionism staged by the Whin Sill. Cronkley 
Fell, between the two waterfalls, is quite Wagnerian, 
and the awe which the neighbourhood must have t 
inspired at one time is suggested by the name given 
to the centre rock which divides the waters as they ‘ 
plunge over the precipice at High Force. The rock is 
called ‘‘the palace of the genius of the river,’’ the I 
“genius’’ being the tutelary deity. \ 

The next notable outcrop is at High Cup Nick, | 
an enormous amphitheatre 500 feet high, where the f 
basaltic cliffs are capped by beds of limestone and grit. ] 
The ravine occasionally echoes to the hoarse croak of 
the raven, but the Nick’s other name, The Eagle's , 
Chair, recalls the times when the golden eagle was to 
be seen hovering around its eyrie on the basaltic ledges. 

From this rarely-visited place the Great Whin 
Sill curls back in a north-easterly direction, croppiig 
out around Alston in Cumberland and eventual’y 
achieving some of its grandest effects as Northumbe:- 
land is entered near Greenhead. 

The best stretches of the Roman Wall occupy the 
crest of the Whin Sill. It provides a natural barrie’; 
from the south comes a gentle, grassy incline, endii g 
abruptly in precipitous cliffs of greyish-black roc<. 
Here and there patches of chives were planted in t!e 
rock crevices by the Romans: the savoury herb st ll 
flourishes near Walltown House. Camden stated th :t 
this was only one of the medicinal herbs that had ben 
introduced here for the cure of wounds. 

The actual building of the Wall is recalled, ne: r 
Chesters (Cilurnum), by the sight of a huge block f 
basalt, split off with wedges (the wedge-holes are st ll 
visible), which was evidently abandoned by the quarr ’- 
men when they found it was too massive to move 
further. Building operations on one section of tle 
Wall—near High Shields Crag (Fig. 1), a few miles ‘0 
the west of Chesters—are the subject of one of Willian 
Bell Scott’s frescoes at Wallington Hall, near Morpeth 
(Fig. 7). A magnificent column of rock rises almo:t 
vertically from the waters of Crag Lough and, in tle 
foreground, British tribesmen hewed and placed basalt 
blocks, under the whip of their Roman masters. 








(Left) 2.—BASALT COLUMNS TOWERING 
ABOVE A NORTHUMBRIAN LAKE ON THE 
LINE OF HADRIAN’S WALL 
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3.—BKBAMBURGH CASTLE CROWNING AN OUTCROP OF THE 


Housesteads (Borcovicium) is situated on 
the very summit of the Whin Sill, crowning a 
singularly beautiful crest of its wave-like ridge. 
The name of the fort is said to be derived from 
a neighbouring hill, Borcom, which gave the 
Romans much of the stone for this part of the 
Wall. The windings of the Wall to the west of 
Housesteads, where Winshields Crag lifts the 
fortification to its highest point, 
1,230 feet, are also determined by the 
sweep and the many undulations of 
the Whin Sill. Towering rock col- 
umns, sheltering a variety of plants 
and mosses in their crevices, reach 
far down to Crag Lough—the haunt 
of water-hen and wild duck. 

The mile castles and the Wall 
itself, hereabouts, have been most 
skilfully adapted to the rise and fall 
of the basalt cliffs. Perhaps the most 
impressive section of all is where the 
Nine Nicks of Thirlwall carry the 
fortification. Here the rock attains 
its maximum thickness of 180 feet; 
but not far beyond, where the basalt 
no longer ‘‘confronts the North with 
mailed breast,’’ the Wall was at its 
weakest. 

Away to the west the Solway 
breaks upon the horizon, while to 
the east some of the crags already 
mentioned are cleft in places by gaps 
With tell-tale names. There are 
Shepherd’s Pass, occupying the site 
of Sewingshields Castle, which Sir 
Walter Scott brings into Harold the 
Dauntless; Cat Gate, cut through the 
rock either by the Romans as a sally- 
port or by the wily Scots; and Busy 
ap, which saw many raiding parties 
om the north, persisting with its 
‘torious traffic until comparatively 
cent times. 

As A. G. Bradley declared, even 
i there were no Wall capping its 
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FOR MANY WRECKS 


heights, the whinstone ridge itself would be 
worth going far to see. But unfortunately gaps 
are still being made or threatened along the 
actual line of the Wall where it clings to the 
crags, for the basalt is quarried for road metal. 

After leaving the neighbourhood of Chesters 
the Great Whin Sill swerves north-east, forming 
Gunnerton Crags, near Barrasford, where a 


4.—THE 1l6orH-CENTURY 
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ON THE ROCKY COAST NOTORIOUS 


number of ancient camps, suggesting a large 
population, crown the summits. Then comes a 
succession of smaller outcrops heading for the 
coast, with Elf Hills, Kvloe Crags and Spindle- 
stone Crags as preparatory flourishes for the 
last, mighty snap or two of the tail. 
Cullernose Point, with its striking 120-feet- 
high basalt crag, sets the stage for this final 
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was born, occurred on Harcar, one of the Farne Islan |s, 
The Farnes, though so perilous to mariners, are rea 
beautiful with their tall basalt columns and pinnacles; they 
are the farthermost limit, eastwards, of the Whin Si 
astonishing display. As the haunt of the eider duck, shig 
fulmar petrel, oyster-catcher, razorbill, guillemot and m: 
other species, the Farnes have become a bird sanctu: 
controlled jointly by the National Trust and the Farne Isla1 
Association. 

It was to the Inner Farne, of course, that St. Cuthb 
retired in 676 a.D., where he built for himself a crude dwell 
of stones and turf. Clad in hermit’s garb and accompan 2 
by his friends, the eider duck and the sea-otters, he is of » 
portrayed in ecclesiastical art. A good modern window 
Kirkleatham Church, North Yorkshire, shows him thus, w 
some of the grand, basalt columns of the Inner Farne 
background. 

But St. Cuthbert’s story—and that of the Great W) 
Sill—would not be complete without some reference to H 
Island (Lindisfarne), five miles north of the Farnes, for t 
island, too, owes its character and history to the sheet < 
igneous rock that we have followed for over 70 miles. 


5.—GRACE DARLING’S TOMB AT BAMBURGH 


drama. Immediately to the north the fishing village of Craster snuggles within 
its haven; then the Whin Sill throws up, on the cliff edge, a massive platform 
on which stands the ruin of Dunstanburgh Castle. 

Simon de Montfort, who purchased the barony of neighbouring Embleton in 
1257, is thought to have recognised the value of this magnificent sea-crag as a 
site for a castle, but the building of the fortress was left to the son of Edmund 
Crouchback, Earl of Leicester. That was in 1313. Dunstanburgh is a forlorn ruin 
to-day, resembling Dunluce in Antrim in more than one respect, yet the romance 
of the place—derived so largely from its position—is inescapable. Was not Queen 
Margaret, after a period of hiding in one of the towers, lowered down this very 
rock-edge to a boat waiting for her in a savagely-fashioned inlet now known as 
Queen Margaret’s Cove? While peering over you may be startled by the sudden, 
screeching flight of a fulmar petrel; only within recent vears has this lovely bird 
begun to nest on the basalt columns. 

len miles up the coast Bamburgh Castle (Fig. 3), where Ida the Flame-bearer 
built the first fortress (c. 547 A.p.), crowns another glorious outcrop of the Whin 
Sill. The towers and bastions seem to grow out of the bare rock, which, as it dips 
again on the north side, spreads adamantine strips of glistening iron-grey towards 
the sea. It was on these same rock ledges, where they form hidden reefs beneath 
the waves, that so many wrecks have occurred in the past—wrecks that were at 
one time heralded with glee by Bamburgh folk because of the plunder to be gained. 
In 1472 they took toll of the ** Bishop’s Barge’’ which had crashed on the rocks; 
it was a — sea-going craft built by Bishop geared of St. Andrews at * cost Philips 
of something like £10,000. Probably this haul by the fisherfolk prompted their = 7 . . " ee a 
later petition: Let us pray for a good harvest this Winter. 7.—W ILLIAM BELL SCOTT’S FRESCO AT WALLIN 

The wreck of the Forfarshive in September, 1838, which was the means of TON HALL, NEAR MORPETH, DEPICTING TI 
conferring such fame on Grace Darling and on Bamburgh where she BUILDING OF THE ROMAN WALL 








After crossing the three-mile stretch of sand tl:< 
separates the isle from mainland—a crossing which, 
high tide, must be made in one of the old cars or hor:e- 
drawn carts kept for the purpose—you set foot 
soil that has been sacred for centuries. Here, in 635 
Aidan, a monk from Iona, came with the tidings 
Christianity; he found the island dominated by a gr: 
basalt rock called Beblowe. In 1539 or thereabo 
this was used as the base of the famous castle (Fig. 
which has so often been described. 

Far less conspicuous than Beblowe, but equa 
significant historically, is a small, rocky islet situa‘ 2d 
about 200 yards south-west of the main island. T 
diminutive spot, covering only a few square yards 
another hummock raised by the Great Whin $ 
Here Cuthbert, Aidan’s successor, built a chapel, tra 
of which still remain. As the life of the main isla 
had proved too distracting for his contemplat 
nature, he retired to the further seclusion of this rock 
which has come to bear his name; Bede spoke of it a: 
‘‘a place more distant from the monastery (on H: 
Island), surrounded on every side by the return 
waves of the sea.’’ It was later, of course, that Cuthb 
withdrew to the Inner Farne. 

In 1884, when St. Cuthbert’s Church, Philbee: 
Gardens, Kensington, S.W., was erected, a foundation 
stone for the building was quarried from Holy Isla: d. 
G.B aq W Historically, therefore, this stone is the symbol a1d 
7. Bernard Wood : ; ‘ 

counterpart of the indomitable rock which forms the 


CUTHBERT’S ISLE SEEN FROM LINDISFARNE very sinews of Northumbria. 
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COUNTRY LIFE—AUGUST 


THE OLD 
ELM 


Written and Illustrated by 
JAMES THORPE 


EACE, alas, has its disasters no less 
than war. In the great annual 
Spring-cleaning campaign a glass 
shade, sheltering an alabaster 
va:e of Victorian silk flowers, had slipped 
thiough a pair of busy but irreverent 
ha ds and crashed. Such accidents are 
aly ays the result of the malevolent 


ne er due to the clumsy carelessness of 
the human agent. 


In desperation, knowing the impos- 
sit lity of replacing the shade and with 
on v a very faint hope, I took the remains 
an. went down to see Sam. With his 
gle ss-cutter he might be able to trim off 
th lower jagged edge and make it 
sei viceable for some future use. Sam was 
fornerly in the Royal Navy and conse- 
qu ntly can do most things from mending 
we ches, clocks, motor-bikes, punctured 
ty es and broken china to building chicken- 
ho ises and tool-sheds. In this case, however, 
San was defeated. His glass-cutter, although it 
wuld cut panes for windows or garden frames, 
wes insufficient for this more delicate operation. 
H« was sorry to fail me and could only suggest 
thit I should take it into the town, where the 
pi ture-framer had a proper diamond. 

We discussed the probability of more rain 
and then, without any warning, Sam dropped 
his bomb. ‘‘Can’t you do something, sir, to 
have that old tree cut down?” 

This was a staggerer, like a flashing punch 
between the eyes. I had always regarded the 
ancient elm as one of the noblest features of our 
end of the village, an essential part of many 
pleasant compositions of cottage, hedge, orchard 
and road. At once I remembered all the 
wasteful mischief done in our woods by the 
Ministry of Supply (Timber Department), the 
destruction of the Shrewsbury limes, and the 
reckless sacrifice of thousands of old houses and 
bridges to the insatiable god of speed. He 
might as well have asked me to help to pull 
down our 13th-century church. I had thought 
that Sam, as a loyal and patriotic villager, would 
be proud of the elm, which, by virtue of its long 
history and patriarchal dignity, should surely 
be above criticism. : : 

I stood aghast and breathless, waiting for 
the reason of his attack. ‘‘He’s a prapper 
noosance, sir, he is; his gert roots goes all under 
my bit of garden and he keeps off all the after- 
noon sun. All the women hates him; the blos- 
som floats all over the place and gets blown and 
trodden into the houses, Prapper noosance he is, 
sure ‘nuff; and one of these days he'll get 
blowed down.”’ 

I suggested that in view of its age this 
might happen soon and that it should be 
allowed to spend its last days in peace. But 
Sam was for instant action, and I had to incur 
his contemptuous disgust by explaining that, 
although I had no power to destroy or protect 
it, I was strongly in favour of the latter course 
of action. Sam snorted and continued sweeping 
the offending blossom from the pathway to his 
front door and I seized the opportunity to 
escape. 

The incident is of no importance, except 
that it confirms a long-standing conviction, not 
generally realised, that the very great majority 
of dwellers in the country and even more in 
tte towns have no perception or reverence for 
age, tradition or beauty. They are equally 
aj athetic about ugliness, destruction and noise, 
sc long as these do not interfere with their 
Pp rsonal convenience. They will visit in droves 
cirtain places designated and labelled ‘‘ beauty 
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spots’’ by newspapers, post-card photographers 
and proprietors of garages, always provided 
there is a tea-shop, but are quite incapable of 
any personal discovery or selection. Any 
expression of a love or reverence for beauty is 
regarded with suspicion as a form of abnormal- 
ity, eccentricity or even effeminacy. 

These are facts that should be taken into 
serious account by all those excellent individuals 
and societies who are striving so nobly and 
bravely to preserve something of what beauty 
and historical evidence are left in this lovely 
country of ours. They will have to fight 
not only the organised powers of destruction 
but also this apathy of the great mass of the 
people, for whom practical utility is the only 
consideration. 

Some years ago a firm of manufacturers of 
motor-oil erected in one of our fields a villainous 
advertisement, a harsh glaring announcement 
in yellow and vermilion. The site was well 
chosen and spoilt the aspect of a glorious stretch 
of road for several miles. A gentle remonstrance 
with the owner of the field was received with 
mystified surprise rather than with resentment. 
When I tried to explain simply the discord 
between the board and its beautiful surround- 
ings, he regarded me with obvious pity. Al- 
though his offence was rank, he was quite un- 
conscious of having offended and justified his 
crime by announcing that he was receiving 
five shillings a year rental from a very cunning 
advertising agent. For obvious reasons I did 
not tell him that he could easily have had four 
hundred times the price for such a valuable 
position, and shortly afterwards we were able 
to persuade the firm to remove the horror. 

Later the road was widened, although a 
short by-pass could have been made at a small 
fraction of the cost, and this necessitated the 
destruction of five Elizabethan cottages, beauti- 
ful in shape, interesting in tradition and 
charming in colour. These were replaced by 
box-like structures of conventional design, drab 
appearance and restricted comfort; yet nearly 
all the residents would have their roomy old 
houses torn down and replaced by these cramped 
modern substitutes. 

A little while ago I called at an excellent 
old inn in Shropshire, run by a very competent 
and charming old gentleman, who was justly 
proud of his possession and its tradition. He 
showed me his comfortable  well-furnished 
lounge, on the walls of which hung a very good 
example of George Morland’s essentially English 
art, an interesting Dutch landscape in the 
manner of Ruysdael and several pleasant modern 
water-colours. He assured me that though the 
room was full every night (it was near an R.A.F. 
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station) no one had ever commented on any 
of the pictures and he doubted whether one of 
his customers had even looked at them. 

These are typical instances of the general 
modern attitude towards things of beauty and 
interest. Most people nowadays are far more 
interested in destroying than in creating or 
preserving. They are quite unconscious of the 
fact that England was and in some parts still 
is the loveliest country in the world. So they 
have no pride in their unparalleled inheritance 
nor desire to protect it. We who can remember 
the gracious days before the twin gods of greed 
and speed took possession of our lives must 
regret their passing. We cannot have a brave 
new world without a brave new people, suffici- 
ently educated to appreciate the priceless value 
of their birthright and to preserve it. 

Already the necessities of war and some 
measure of reckless extravagance have inflicted 
grievous harm on our green and pleasant land. 
Soon it is to be further scarred by ugly weals 
slashed across its face in order that foolish 
people may dash from one overcrowded burrow 
to another, at terrific and aimless speed, to 
escape from the peace and beauty of which they 
are afraid. Thousands of shoddy incongruous 
dwellings and factories are to be scattered 
indiscriminately over our fields in spite of town- 
planning schemes and laws. 

If such things are really necessary, they 
can be controlled by considerations of beauty 
and harmony as well as of utility. Any attempt 
at restraint will be ignored or trampled on by 
the vast army of philistine officials and con- 


tractors, shouting out the  battle-cry of 
“urgency.’’ Any isolated action by individuals 


or small societies will be quite useless; the only 
possible chance of effective resistance lies in a 
co-ordinated, combined effort by all who are 
interested in preserving some of the beauty of 
our countryside. But such mobilisation must 
be made at once: the Goths and Vandals have 
been thoroughly organised and capitalised for 
some time and are ready to jump in with pre- 
fabricated vigour at a moment’s notice. 


Perhaps in fiftv years’ time our grand- 
children will begin » discover pictures, books 
and records of the loveliness of England in the 
days of Peter de Wint, David Cox, Birket 
Foster and Mrs. Allingham and will realise with 
horror what they have lost through our callous- 
ness, ignorance and wanton destruction. Then 
and thereafter will these years be known as the 
era of the lout and the hooligan, when we fought 
nobly to defeat the ugliness of Nazidom, but 
allowed other official forms of destruction in 
our own land. By that time Sam’s elm tree will 
certainly be no more. 
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HE true English rummer with its 
capacious bowl and short stem began 
to grace the Georgian scene during the 
1740s when the spirit rum was finding 
a high place in popular favour. As aclass these 
rummers may not be viewed as belonging to 
the aristocracy of the glass world since they 
were mostly made for tavern use. A fairly 
representative collection of the 70 known 
varieties may yet be assembled at no great cost. 
Collectors also include as rummers those short- 
stemmed Regency goblets with cylindrical and 
bucket-shaped bowls : forms described by their 
Georgian designers merely as goblets. 


Rum was consumed in this country as early 
as 1645, according to N. Darnell Davis, being 
then known as rumbullion. The Domestic State 
Papers 1658 and onward contain many refer- 
ences to rum: they also- mention Rum Punch 
House Keepers in England as early as 1678. 
The Commissioner of Revenue reporting in 
1677 referred to a rum tax already in operation. 
Stuart and early Georgian rum was of two kinds : 
clean and German. That it was sold by the 
bottle is indicated by C. Mather writing in 
1702: ‘‘Wo to him that gives his Neighbours 
drink; that puttest thy Rhum-bottle to him 
and makest him drunken also."’ The Gentleman’s 
Vagazine for 1737 records that there was 
‘plenty of small rum-punch well soured with 
che juice of Limon or Orange.” 


A solid heavy glass with a wide-mouthed 
bowl, very short stem, foot small in proportion 
to the bowl and usually of less diameter, the 
rummer was an example of the effects of the 
Glass Excise Act of 1745. The duties demanded 
by this Act, based on weight, caused English 
drinking-glasses to grow shorter and shorter. 
A long stem meant a heavier piece; also, a long 
stem demanded a large foot to prevent the g 
from being constantly upset. Shortening the 
stem brought the centre of gravity 
nearer the table—hence the relatively small 
diameter of the rummer’s foot. The rule for 
tall glasses was that the diameter of the foot 
should be at least that of the top of the bow]. 
In the vast majority of cases this proportion 
had been considerably exceeded. Excise Act 
economies checked this generous use of metal. 


lass 


vessel’s 


Twenty vears passed before the rummer 
achieved the popularity which it retained until 


1825. According to Buckley, the first Press 


advertisement announcing the rummer was made 
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By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


in 1771, its earliest 
appearance in an 
Irish glass list being 
1770. Subsequently it 
often occurred. 


Unlike the romer, 
this rummer was pri- 


marily intended _ to 
hold rum and what- 
ever other constituents 
(usually hot water, 
sugar, lemon, = and 
nutmeg) the grog 
connoisseur _ desired. 


Originally this sooth- 
ing drink consisted of 
one part rum and six 
parts hot water, the 
proportions prescribed 
by Admiral Vernon 


(1684-1757) for the 
sailors under his com- 
mand. Vernon was 
nick-named ‘‘Old 


Grog’’ because he in- 
variably wore a gro- 
gram cloak. <As_ he 
made his mixture of 
water and rum obliga- 


IN 1796. 
plain foot. 


tory for all ranks in ; ; 
the Navy, it was IN THE 
christened ‘‘ grog.”’ 
The rummer TAVERNS. 


eventually became 

the characteristic tavern glass in which hot 
drinks were brewed. In many surviving speci- 
mens the inside of the bow! will be found much 
scratched by the glass sugar-crushers used for 
breaking up the loaf sugar as it softened in the 
grog. These short glass rods, four to six inches 
in length, had a plain, cut, or writhen stem ter- 
minating in a pestle-like knob. The top was 
usually pressed into a decorative shape. Those 
used in taverns were made of the cheapest 
metal and cost Is. 6d. a gross. Other rummers, 
though obviously much used, show no signs of 
crusher scratches. These, when of 18th-century 
origin, were used for wines, such as claret or 
burgundy. One author, writing in 1782, tells 
of a visitor at a wayside inn who “‘ordered in 
a bottle of the best port the beggarly place could 
produce, tossed it off in an ecstacy of two 
rummers—and died on the spot from sheer 
joy.’ During Regency days and later, the 
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OLD ENGLISH ROMERS AND RUMMERS—II 
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(Left) RUMMER WITH BUCKET-SHAPED BOWL ENGRAVED 
WITH A SCENE AT THE OPENING OF THE WEAR BRIDGE 
Strengthened bowl junction ; centrally knopped stem on 

Victoria and Albert 
RUMMER WITH STRENGTHENED STEM JUNCTION MADE 
DUDLEY-STOU RBRIDGE 


Museum. 


(Right) TAVERN 


AREA BETWEEN 1790 


AND 1800, AND SUGAR-CRUSHER OF THE TYPE USED IN 


In the collection of Mrs. W. Hopley 


common or tavern rummer of coarse glass was 
used for beer and cider. 

Until about 1790 rummer bowls were made 
in one with the stem to which the foot was 
welded. Then came the three-piece rummer 
its heavy bowl-stem junction strengthened by 
the addition of a sharp collar immediately 
beneath the curved bowl; in the case of the 
flat-bottomed bowl] by a disc welded flat against 
the bowl. The curved bow] was common to both 
periods and included convex-sided, pear-shaped, 
conical, ogee and the rare double ogee, and 
hemispherical shapes. These were lighter in 
weight than the later types. To the second 


period only belonged the bowls with fiat 
bottoms: the cylindrical, bucket, and_ rare 


barrel shapes of the Regency displaying cut 

flutes around the base of the bowl and repre- 

senting the latest rummer development. 
Deep-waisted ogee rummers were seldom 


PE REE ee A ETS ADELE FRE LS IRN TS ORT Ee 


RUMMERS ENGRAVED WITH MASONIC EMBLEMS AND POSSESSING STRENGTHENED BOWL JUNCTIONS :—SPHERICAL 


BUCKET BOWL WITH CENTRALLY KNOPPED STEM ON A PLAIN FOOT AND OVOID BOWL WITH PLAIN STEM AND 


FOOT. (Middle) AGRICULTURAL 


Strengthened bowl junction and moulded dome foot on a square base. 30 
ENGRAVED WITH LANDSCAPE SHOWING A HOUSE, BIRDS, TREES, SHEEP, TWO COTTAGES AND A HORSE, 


bowl junction; bladed knopped stem and plain foot 


RUMMER WITH AN OVOID BOWL ENGRAVED WITH HORSES AND A MAN PLOUGHING. 


Early nineteenth century. 


BUCKET-BOWL RUMMER 


Strengthened 


(Right) 
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engraved except with a date im- 
mediately below the rim or with 
the name of the owner or tavern. 
They were not made before 1800. 
Ogee rummers with pressed flutes 
on the lower portion of the bowl 
were frequent; occasionally they 
were stemless, the flutes all rising 
from the step of the foot. The 
square-bucket bowl appeared 
shortly before 1805 and in 1812 
the sides began to slope towards 
the base. This slope became more 
pronounced in later years. 
Regency and later rummers were 
often ornamented with cutting 
sich as diamonds, leaf festoons 
and blazes. From 1810 the Edin- 
turgh Glass House Company, 
leith, was producing high quality 
rimmers with elaborately cut 
towls and cut feet. 

The typical rummer has a 
siort, thick stem, seldom more 
tian one inch long, leaving little 
scope for variation. Yet stems 
1iay be divided into four classes : 
tlain cylindrical, waisted, cen- 
trally knopped, cut. Knopping 
< ppeared throughout both periods 
cf the English rummer but was 

ire until about 1800. At first the 
nop was little more than a flat 
‘isc; then it became a compressed 
phere; from 1800 the sharp angu- 
ir or bladed knop was _ used. 
tegency days frequently saw a 
uted bowl with a plainly cut ball 
nop below. 

Early rummers stood upon 
trong, plain round feet, generally 
lat with a single ‘“‘step’’ upward 
o the stem, a pontil mark be- 
ieath. The thick square foot 
upporting a dome and four-sided 
pedestal stem appeared on the 
iner rummers soon after 1770, but 
t was not used extensively until 
1790. This square foot, either 
lat or hollowed beneath, gave to 
the rummer much-needed stabil- 
ity. The dome was sometimes 
moulded in terraced form, but 
more frequently remained entirely 
plain or after 1810 was enlivened 
by the brilliant reflection of a star 
either cut or impressed in the hol- 
low beneath. These thick, massive 
square feet were sometimes too 
ungainly to harmonise with the 
elegance of the bowl above. They 
were associated with ovoid, hemis- 
pherical and bucket-shaped bowls, 
the ovoid in varied outline being 
most frequent. 

The square foot, which was 
shaped in a mould and afterwards 
trimmed where molten metal had 
escaped over the edge, naturally 
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(Left) CYLINDRICAL BOWL ENGRAVED WITH COACH AND FOUR AND CASTLE WITH 
UNION JACK FLYING. Strengthened bow] junction; square base with hollow dome star-moulded 
beneath. (Middle) QUEEN CAROLINE RUMMER WITH BUCKET BOWL ENGRAVED WITH 
THE ROYAL CROWN FLANKED BY THE INITIALS Q. C. AND INSCRIBED “GOD AND MY 
RIGHTS.” Strengthened bowl junction; angular knopped stem; plain foot. 1820. (Right) RUMMER 
WITH BUCKET-SHAPED BOWL ENGRAVED FOR GEORGE IV’s CORONATION IN 1821 
AND SHOWING THE KING’S CHAMPION ON HORSEBACK. — Strengthened bowl junction, 


bladed knopped stem and plain foot. Victoria and Albert Museum 


added to the cost of manufacture. Consequently square-based rummers 
were seldom so roughly finished as the majority of the round-footed 
variety. Occasionally, however, square-footed glass rummers are found 
with the excess glass still adhering to the base. 

Circular tool-formed feet appeared on rummers from about 1800 
and continued until after the square foot had passed out of use in 1820. 
Star cutting beneath a round foot is characteristic of the late period. 


Taverns, which ranked higher than ale- and beer-houses, used 
rummers made from good quality metal, often ill-proportioned, generally 
pressed and consequently rather heavier than the domestic types. Bowls 
were sometimes ornamented with moulded flutes until 1790; when plain 
they were seldom engraved and then only with the owner’s name or 
initials. Rummers for domestic use were of excellent metal, bowls per- 
fect in form, sometimes enhanced 
with fluted cutting. Frequently they 
were engraved, for rummers plaved 
an interesting part in the social life 
of the day. Affairs of national, local 
and private importance were recorded 
on the rummer’s bowl. Some were 
engraved with portraits of naval or 
military heroes, others with scenes 
commemorating some royal, histori- 
cal, political, or social event. Then 
there were rummers engraved with 
masonic emblems, together with their 


RUMMER WITH BUCKET- owners’ crests or initials. Sports were 
SHAPED BOWL ENGRAVED not forgotten: fox-hunting, hare- 
WITH A BOXING SCENE coursing, cock-fighting and racing 
were depicted. Sometimes the name 
of the subject of a toast was inscribed 
oe with a diamond. Unfortunately but 
plain foot few of the more richly decorated 
rummers remain. Rummers were 
given as christening cups in poor 
families, the diamond-engraved 
name of the child and date of 





Strengthened bowl junction and 
stem with bladed knop on a 





— Lemme ans only decoratic om. RUMMER WITH A 
Ihe plain rummer, without a BARREL-SHAPED BOWL 


strengthened stem junction, is a ; pai eigs nrg : 
typical tavern rummer made in the WITH CUT FLUTES AT 
Dudley-Stourbridge district in the THE BASE. Non- 
decade preceding 1800. This speci- 
men with a number of similar rum- 
mers is known to have been in use at 
the Cross Keys Tavern, Wednesfield plain foot 

Heath, Wolverhampton, early in 1800. 

Edward Giles, an ironmaster who owned the Cross Keys and its adjoin- 
ing pawnshop during early Victorian days, found the survivors, engraved 
his name on the bowls with a diamond ring, carried them to his new 
house opposite and placed them in a cupboard where they remained 
until 1940. The Cross Keys, in common with contemporary taverns, 
had sets of rummers bearing diamond-engraved signatures of regular 
customers an inch below the rim with the name of the tavern inscribed 
in large capitals below. 


strengthened bowl junction 


with cut knopped stem and 


DESIGNS FOR DEEPLY-CUT RUMMERS WITH SQUARE Rummers vary in capacity from nips and gills to one-and-a-half 


pints. The smaller sizes were known as ‘‘dobbins."’ Larger types were 


BASES SUPPORTING CUT STEMS. _ Illustration in pattern- made purely for show purposes and occasional use as punch bowls, since 


book of the Edinburgh Glass House Co., Leith, before 1820 they were too unwieldy for normal drinking. 
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1.—KIT’S QUARRY HOUSE 


Built 1698 at the quarries (seen on the right) on the outskirts of the town by Wren’s mason, Christopher Kempster 
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BURFORD, OXFORDSHIRE—II 


STRIFE AND SCULPTURE AROUND 


THE STEEPLE 


Burford in the seventeenth century. Its * civil war” with Sir Lawrence Tanfield, resulting in the loss of its liberties, has for 
background the magnificent church and the Priory, early works of Burford masons of whom Wren’s trusted colleagues, the Strongs 
and C. Kempster, were the last and greatest representatives. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 
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2.—BURFORD CHURCH. SOUTH PORCH (ce. 1450), BASE OF TOWER, 
AND PART OF GILD CHAPEL 


URFORD was at its height as a town in 

the latter half of the fifteenth century, 

represented by the noble church of St. John 

the Baptist (Fig. 4) which throughout it was 
being enlarged from its Norman origin to its present 
form, at once intricate and splendid. From about 
1380 the prosperous burgesses were continuall\ 
giving or bequeathing sums for its re-edification, 
sometimes for specific purposes like a certain John 
Cakebread who in 1385 left property towards the 
raising of the steeple, John Leggare for the window 
of the south transept, and John Pynnock Mercator, 
1485, for the building of the south chantry chay el 
But the burgesses were also closely allied to the 
church in their corporate capacity, the Corporation 
created in 1088, being by its nature as much a Gik 
for religious purposes as a body for ordering th: 
market and commerce of the town. This Gild o 
Burford merchants had their own chapel dedicate: 
to Our Lady just S.W. of the nave and originall: 
detached from it as built in the thirteenth century 
It was the enlargement of this chapel eastward 
(Fig. 9), and its linking to the south transept by th: 
building of the exquisite south porch (Fig. 2) in th: 
middle of the fifteenth century, that gives the churc! 
its curious plan and dramatic skyline. The worl 
was going on at the same time as the building o 
the Almshouses (Fig. 5) founded by Warwick thx 
Kingmaker as lord of the manor of Burford in 1456 


The interior of the church, though most of the 
medieval glass and painting in which it aboundec 
is destroyed, is still singularly rich, with its numerous 
aisles, chapels, and monuments, most magnificent 
of the latter the painted alabaster tomb of Su 
Lawrence and Lady Tanfield (Fig. 6). No less colour- 
ful is the earlier oak-constructed chantry, now 
dedicated to St. Peter (Fig. 7) but probably built 
in connection with the vanished rood screen, whicl 
occupies a bay of the north arcade of the nave. Its 
late Perpendicular wooden canopy and the stone 
recess beyond containing the altar have had their 
gorgeous colouring restored. 

In 1500, with its cloth mills and tanneries and 
markets, its corporate life and charitable foundations 
administered by the Corporation in its capacity of 
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a Gild, and no resident lord to interfere, Burford must have 
been an id2al medieval community. The first blow to its 
serenity was delivered by the Act of Edward VI dissolving 
Gilds and Chantries. Though, as R. H. Gretton writes, ‘‘the 
Fellowship of the Aldermen, Steward, and Burgesses had 
indeed passed in practice far enough beyond the limitations of 
its Gild origin to escape absolute extinction, vet there was 
hardly a piece of its property that was not held, so to speak, 
on Gild terms (7.e. on condition of observing an anniversary, 
or paying a priest for saying memorial masses), with the result 
that the Burgesses found themselves stripped of all that 
property the administration of which was their strongest 
impulse towards cohesion.” 

The earlier Dissolution of religious houses too, although- 
tl 2 disappearance of the little Hospital of St. John was no great 
matter, was to have grave results. The Hospital was given for 











1S 4.—THE CHURCH FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 
- Enlarged by the burgesses 1380-1500 from a Norman nucleus 
, » 








3.—BURFORD PRIORY, WITH SPEAKER LENTHALL‘S 
CHAPEL BEYOND 


his life to one of Henry VIII’s Barber-Surgeons, Edmund 
Harman, who had married a Burford wife (Agnes Sylvester). 
He appears not to have lived at the Hospital, the adjacent 
quarry-village of Taynton being given as his address, though 
he may have begun the transformation of the medieval 
Hospital building into the Elizabethan ‘‘Priory.’’ He is remem- 
bered by the curious monument in the church (Fig. 10), dated 
1569, the earliest of its post- Reformation ornaments and interest- 
ing as an early essay in Renaissance decoration. The marked 
Antwerp character of the cartouche, its figures delined with no 
little skill, contrasts with the cramped treatment of the nine 
sons and seven daughters below and might be due to ‘a foreign 
sculptor whom the King’s barber met at, say, Nonesuch. 

But the next owner of the Priory, as it now came to be 
called, Sir Lawrence Tanfield, M.P. for Woodstock and after- 
wards Chief Baron of the Exchequer, made the Priory his 
principal residence, completed its rebuilding as a great Eliza- 
bethan house, and took extremely ill the ancient anomaly by 
which he enjoyed no rights in the town such as a lord of such 
a manor might expect. By this time, 1598, the Corporation, 
anxious to repair the blow suffered forty years before, had 
succeeded in buying back most of the Gild properties—chiefly 
houses in the town—from the private persons to whom they 





5.—THE GREAT ALMSHOUSES (1450) AND TOMBS CARVED 
had since passed, and proposed to lease them to prominent BY BURFORD MASONS 












































































































6.—THE TANFIELD MONUMENT. By Gerard Christmas, c. 1625 














































































































7.—ST. PETER’S CHAPEL IN BURFORD CHURCH 


A 15th-century chantry chapel wrought in oak, brightly painted within 
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burgesses for reconditioning on behalf of the town. Unfortu- 
nately, in that year the Crown decided to sell the lordship of 
the manor to the then Chancellor of the Exchequer from whose 
executors Tanfield succeeded in buying it in 1617. He immedi- 
ately, through the Attorney General, instituted a Writ of Guo 
Warranto against the Burgesses of Burford, charging them with 
usurping liberties, privileges, and franchises legally the preroya- 
tive of the lord of the manor. The unhappy burgesses saw he 
whole foundation of their laboriously reconstructed edifice utterly 
swept away, for, having never troubled to examine or to obt iin 
a charter amplifying their first rudimentary grants dating fr om 
Norman times, which established them as a Gild of Merchar ts, 
they were proved to possess no legal rights at all as a Corporat on 
in the modern sense. The disaster was complete. The Borou gh 
of Burford ceased to be, though the Corporation lingered on to 
supervise a few unalienated charities (and increasingly for ihe 
members’ mutual entertainment) till 1826, when it consisted of 
one old man, the Vicar, who then died intestate of the trist 
properties. 

Tanfield and his Lady—a Lee of Ditchley—were no mwre 
complaisant to their family than to their neighbours. Thvir 
daughter, Lady Falkland, was-forbidden their house, though it 
passed to her famous son Lucius on their deaths. He is repre- 
sented kneeling at their feet on the gorgeously painted tomb to tae 
grandparents (by Gerard Christmas) that fills the north chancel 
chapel (Fig. 6). They lie in full robed effigy with inscriptions 
composed by Lady Tanfield, the intrinsic charm of which may 
compensate for their subject’s extreme unpleasantness in life: 





Not this small heape of stones and straightened Roome, 
The Bench, the Court, Tribunal, are his Tombe. 
it begins, and ends: 
Love made me Poet 
And this I writ; 
My harte did doe yt 
And not my witt. 

Contrasting with the sumptuous “heap of stones” to 
Burford’s first resident lord are the two words (and those now 
untraceable) requested to be cut on a plain slab by the next 
owner of the Priory, Speaker Lenthall : vermis sum, I am a worm. 
William Lenthall, who had bought Burford Priory from Lord 
Falkland in 1637, is notorious for his tenacity to the Speaker's 
Chair throughout the Long Parliament. During his tenure of it, 
and of the Priory, the tides of the Civil War eddied about the 
crossings of the upper Thames and its tributaries. Burford 
church was occupied by the troops of both sides as billets, stables, 
or prison, and after hostilities was used to incarcerate the 340 
mutinous Levellers whom Fairfax rounded up in the streets of 
the town after a brisk action. “‘Anthony Sedley Prisner 1649” 
is cut by one of them on the leadwork of the font. The text of 
the recantation composed by the prisoners in the church is 
printed in W. J. Monk’s Burford, but none the less, as the register 
for 1649 records, there were “three soldiers shot to death in 
Burford Churchyard, May 17th.” 


Speaker Lenthall is remembered at Burford by his addition 
to the Priory of the charming little chapel, perhaps to expiate 
at the Restoration his tacit assent to Charles I’s execution. Jn 
an article on the Priory (CounTRY LIFE, June 10, 1939) Mr. 
Arthur Oswald noted the affinity of its mixture of Gothic and 
classic to the then newly built chapel of Brasenose College, 
designed by John Jackson; suggesting that the Burford chapel 
was built by a mason who had worked under Jackson at Brasenose 
—most of the stone for which had come from Burford quarries. 
The chief quarries, it is now recognised, were schools of most 
of the master masons of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and those round Burford had begun to export store 
(down the Windrush and so down the Thames) by 1430. Much 
of Eton Chapel is built of Taynton stone, and Burford stone wis 
used for several Oxford buildings. But it is not till the end «f 
the period that Burford masons, Christopher Kempster and tle 
Strong family, of Taynton, made their marks on history. 


Yet the existence of an earlier school of masons centred 01 
Burford is a virtual certainty. The long rebuilding of the churcl , 
in conjunction with work on others in the neighbourhood, wit 1 
stone cut and dressed locally, would alone make it likely. An | 
after the Reformation there appears a type of monument: | 
sculpture peculiar to the Burford region. The Harman mont - 
ment (1569) has already been alluded to. Evidently derivin : 
from it is the peculiar type of monument affected from about 
1575 by the Sylvester family, noted burgesses in the sixteent 1 
and seventeenth centuries (one of them was Bailiff the year cf 
the fatal lawsuit), and erected by them in the Gild or Lady 
Chapel which, after the Suppression, they adopted as their privat 
aisle (Fig. 9). Other examples are found in neighbouring churches, 
e.g. Taynton. The pattern makes marked use of strapwork, an: 
in one case the altar unit is extended upwards with a series of 
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c rnices and columnettes enclosing slabs to 
lacer members of the family 1586-1654. This 
sistem, and type of sculpture, is found 
e iborated in the earlier Fettiplace monument 
ai Swinbrook, 1613 (CounTRY LIFE, July 27, 
1945), and developed into the vigorously 
ciude Baroque sculptures in Lenthall’s chapel 
(‘ig. 3) and the chimneypiece in the Great 
Chamber at the Priory about 1660. The 
carved and painted stone memorial to John 
Harris (Fig. 8), member of a long-established 
Burford family who became Mayor of Oxford 
and in 1674 bequeathed a legacy to his birth- 
place, was erected by the Corporation, no 
doubt employing a local mason for the setting 
but possibly an Oxford sculptor, perhaps 
William Byrd, for the effigy. The exquisite 
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11—TABLET TO CHRISTOPHER 
KEMPSTER, 1715 
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8.— JOHN HARRIS, 
ALDERMAN OF BURFORD. 
DIED 1674 
(Left) 9.-THE GILD CHAPEL, 
BURFORD CHURCH 
Silvester tombs, 1575-1650 
(Right) 10.—MONUMENT OF 
EDMUND HARMAN, 1569 
He was Henry VIII's barber, 


and first owner of the Priory 


tablet (Fig. 12) in the aisle adopted by the 
Bartholomews (the first of the family to serve 
as Bailiff was William 1620), to Sarah, died 
1689 aged 18 (‘‘such Pieces of Perfection 
Heaven shews but to be seene, and gone’’), 
has been attributed to Grinling Gibbons, but 
may be by Christopher Kempster owing to 
points in common with the latter’s font for 
St. Mary Abchurch. Abundant lesser pro- 
ducts of the Burford workshops fill the 
churchyard (Fig. 5) and those of adjacent 
parishes in the shape of the fatly ornamented 
altar tombs and headstones that are a delight 
in the Cotswolds. 

The representatives—perhaps the de- 
scendants—of the nameless masons who thus 
enriched Burford, working the quarries round 
the town, are Thomas and Edward Strong 
and Christopher Kempster, three of Wren’s 
most trusted contractors. The Strongs were 
a Wiltshire family of whom Timothy settled 
about 1600 at Great Barrington, a few miles 
west of Burford, and worked the Taynton 
quarries; built the south front of Cornbury, 
1630; died 1635. His son Timothy worked 
Taynton and built at Slaughter, Fairford, and 
Sherburn, died 1662; all his six sons were 
masons. Thomas built the Lodgings at 
Trinity, Oxford, under Wren, the 1665 front 
at Cornbury under Hugh May, and a front at 
Hampstead Marshall under Wynne, besides 
several City churches, died 1681. Edward 
Strong, who eventually settled at St. Albans, 
was perhaps the mason most employed by 
Wren. He built much of St. Paul’s, for which 
the family supplied the Burford stone, seven 
City churches, worked with Kempster on 
Winchester Palace, and at Greenwich; his 
son Edward accompanied Wren’s son on a 
tour abroad, and was responsible for the com- 
pletion of the lantern of St. Paul’s, of which 
his old father laid the last stone in 1708. The 
father is said to have built Morden Hospital, 
and the son Canons under James Gibbs. 

Christopher Kempster was born at 
Burford in 1626, coming of a family of masons, 
and worked the quarries just east of the town 
known subsequently as Kit’s Quarries. In 
1668 he began sending stone to London and 
in January, 1669, went himself, where, three 
years later, he was employed on building 
St. Stephen Walbrook, significantly as assis- 
tant to the Strongs, and on several others 
subsequently. In 1677-78 he built the beauti- 
ful Market House at Abingdon, probably 
from Wren’s design, and in 1681 Wren recom- 





mended him to build Tom Tower, Oxford : 
“a very able man, modest, honest, treatable, 
and one that masons will submit to worke 
with because of his interest in Quarries at 
Burford and therefore you will have stone 


from him at first hand.” From 1692 he was 
employed on St. Paul’s. His son William, 
who in 1715 erected and perhaps executed 
his Monument (lig 11) notable for the delight- 
fully conceived mourning cupids—was also 
at St. Paul’s in charge of very confidential 
work, the recasing of the piers of the crypt. 
Kits Quarry House which Kempster built in 
1698 partakes of his modesty, being unex- 
pectedly traditional for one who had shared 
in the greatest building adventure of the age. 
(To be concluded) 


12.—_SARAH BARTHOLOMEW, 1689, 
BY C. KEMPSTER (?) 
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MOTHS AND 
BUTTERFLIES 
EGGS 


¢ 


Photomicrographs 
by 
ERNEST A. BOTTING 





1.—EGGS OF THE YELLOW UNDERWING 
MOTH SEEN THROUGH A MICROSCOPE. 
ALL LAID IN AN HOUR OR SO 


Sa 


2.—STAGES IN THE BIRTH OF A 
CATERPILLAR 


5 


3.—GREATLY MAGNIFIED EGGS OF THE 

YELLOW UNDERWING MOTH AFTER 

LARVA HAVE EMERGED. COMPARISON 

IS MADE WITH THE HEAD OF A SMALL 
PIN 


Sa 


4.—EGGS OF THE VAPOURER MOTH ON 
AN APPLE LEAF 
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5.—A CLUSTER OF EGGS OF THE LARGE 
CABBAGE WHITE BUTTERFLY ON A 
CABBAGE LEAF 


S 
6.—BRINDLED BEAUTY MOTH’S EGGS 
4 


"EGGS OF THE MAGPIE OR CURRANT 
MOTH 


4 


“.—EGGS OF THE SWALLOW-TAIL MOTH : 
\.FTER HATCHING ON A HOLLYHOCK 
LEAF 


1945 
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SUSSEX SPILE FENCING 


HIE produce obtained from chestnut 
coppice naturally varies according to 
its age. From 9 to 14 vears the per- 
centage of poles suitable for hop poles, 
for instance, will be less than that obtained 
from poles of a greater age. A good area of the 
latter type may give 1,200 or more wirework 
poles out of, say, 3,500 poles marketable. 

On a cleaving area, production will vary 
according to the density of the crop, its length 
and quality. To obtain 30,000 pales per acre 
from nine-year-old material is not at all unusual, 
and on older crops the number obtained may 
run to 50,000 pales and more. 

The diversity of produce from coppice is 
not generally realised. The following is a list of 
the ways in which the material from cleaving 
coppice can be utilised. The figures are taken 
from a cleaver’s work-sheet, and deal with an 
area 14 years old and one acre in extent. 
feet 6 inches to 6 feet in 

29,200 


Cleft pales of from 2 
length ... _ ces poe 
Tree and fruit stakes, 4 feet 
6 inches to 8 feet long... 810 
Tomato sticks (war substitute 
for bamboo), about 4 feet 6 
inches long . 4,320 
Spiles (pointed for driving), 5 
feet a 800 
Thatchers’ pins, 5 feet... 2,400 
12-foot rails ... 36 


Compare with this an 
area of pure High Weald 


chestnut (growing in the 
same district) cut in 1874: 

Hop poles . 4,000 
Fence bars ; 885 
Faggots (brush) 964 
Faggots (house) 115 


These hop poles were 
chiefly of the smaller type, 
10, 11 and 13 feet in length. 
They were planted in groups 
of two or three, and the 
hops were trained on them 
direct. Hop gardens using 
this type of pole would 
require anything up to 3,000 
poles per acre. For modern 
wirework the poles are fewer 
but heavier, and are used 
at the rate of 130 to 250 per 
acre. There is, however, still 
a considerable acreage of 
hop garden in Kent where 
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CHESTNUT COPPICE—II 





As in the case of 
every other commodity, 
prices are based on 
supply and demand, 
but, unlike timber, the 


demand is not a 
regular one, especially 
as regards hop poles. 
Also the grower has to consider his crop. 


Timber trees are usually no worse for standing 
on for some years if trade is not good. Coppice 
is fast growing and will not take long to grow 
out of cleaving size into wirework pole size, and 
again on into something too big for wirework 
poles, except the larger outside pole. The 
demand for these, however, is small compared 
with that for the ordinary wirework pole and, 
although from 5s. to 10s. apiece may be paid 
for them, the man who attempts to raise only 
the larger types will not take long to go out of 
business, since in peace-time the alternative 
uses for big chestnut poles are very limited. 


A wirework pole is generally about 16 feet in 
length, with a tip diameter of 24% to 3 inches. 
‘‘Outsides” used for straining are larger, and 
run to a tip of 4 to 6 inches diameter. 
‘Corners’ are the largest of all and are usually 
18 feet long, with a tip diameter up to 9 inches. 


The fencing-maker prefers a smaller pole than 
the hopgrower and, therefore, the crop can be 
felled at an earlier age. A big 
crop of medium-sized poles 
cleaving out two to four pales 
per length is to him a much 
more satisfactory proposition 
than larger poles from which 
a greater number of pales can 
be taken. The ideal pole for 
cleaving runs from 5 to 6 
inches butt diameter and from 


lo 








20 to 25 feet in length. 


The fencing-maker bases 
his valuation on the number of 
poles per acre, and the possible 
number of pales he will get out 
of them. (A general figure is 
10 to 12 pales per pole allow- 





ing for wastage.) He pays 
particular attention to three 
things : First, straightness; 


second, the rate of growth as 
shown by the length between 
the ‘‘joints,’’ especially in the 
upper portion; and last, but 
not least, the total clean 
length available. He prefers 











hops are trained on poles, 
the method being the same 
as that used when Scot 
wrote his Parfit Platforme of 
a Hoppe Garden in 1573. 








The way in which the 
value of this crop is arrived 
at is often perplexing to 
the layman, and quite pos- 
sibly to some landowners 
who grow only to sell. One 
year an area will reach £40 
per acre. Fifteen years 
later for a crop apparently 
identical in quality and size 
only £20 is obtained. For 
some years the prices re- 
main steady, and then they 
may rise or fall (in peace- 
time often the latter) and 
stay at a low level for sev- 
eral rotations. 





fairly small ‘‘tight’’ stools, on 
which cutting has been con- 
sistently low. Large stools 
are often spreading and the 


(Left) LONG CLEAN STEMS 
FROM CLOSE-GROWN 
COPPICE 








(Below) A CHESTNUT 
STOOL CORRECTLY CUT 





PRODUCTION AND VALUES 


By A. D. C. LE SUEUR 


outer poles on these usually have a curved bu t- 
end several feet in length, which is useless :o 
him. Various reasons are given for these ben s, 
including pressure on the young shoots by a 


prolonged period of deep snow. The mcst 
probable cause is the “‘high cutting’’ of stoo s 


which makes the new shoot on the lower part » 
the stump incline outwards instead of upwarv s, 
in order to obtain the light necessary fr 
development. A thinly stocked area will al.o 
produce curved butts. 

Another very important point is acces:i- 
bility to hard road. An acre close to the road is 
often worth £5 more than one farther bac‘, 
even though the distance may be only 100 yarus 
or so. 

The fencing-maker knows the market price 
for fencing, his costs in the past for cutting, 
cleaving, and transport, his probable overheads 
and the profit he hopes to make on his fencing. 
From this he knows the limits he can go to for 
the wood. His main base of valuation is the 
market price of pales, a price more or less con- 
trolled by competition. 

The hop-grower looks at it in rather a 
different light. He buys poles and uses them as 
such. He pays what the poles are worth to him 
personally, for use with a crop the return from 
which may be very high, and on which the cost 
of the poles over a series of good crops is com- 
paratively low. On an average ‘‘life’’ of 20) 
years, the cost of the poles themselves is to-day 
somewhere about 30s. per acre. 

The value of a pole crop, therefore, is 
dependent on factors which may vary very much. 
When the building of small houses is booming 
and thousands of new gardens need fencing, 
cleaving poles will increase in price. For 
example, in 1925-6 they rose to as much as £50 
per acre, a price considered in the fencing trade 
a high one. The wirework-pole trade may 
fluctuate even more violently, and if prices for 
hops have been good and are likely to remain 
so, they may rise to unexpected heights. 


During the war, with the price of coppice 
products uncontrolled, labour short and a 
strong hop market, prices have been obtained 
that at times have almost frightened the 
auctioneer. Prices between £80 and £100 have 
several times been reached, and in isolated 
cases they have gone to £135 and even higher. 
The higher prices should, however, not be taken 
too seriously, as quite often there are certain 
local or personal factors which are no concern of 
the general market. 

Wirework poles, costing 70s. per 100 befor= 
the war, are being sold to-day at anything u» 
to £17 per 100. In 1912 poles of the same typ: 
could have been bought for 20s. per 100. 

At the present time, also, a fact that has a 
important bearing on the price paid by hop- 
growers is Excess Profits Tax. Poles bought fo - 
renewals can be charged as an outgoing, so tha 
with the present rate of tax the actual cost o! 
the poles is not a matter of very great import 
ance. And anyone buying spiles for genera 
purposes can charge them in his maintenanc 
claim. 

Between the wars prices were generall: 
between £20 and £30 per acre for good-clas 
material, but up to £50 and over was sometime 
obtained. Perhaps the highest price paid wai 
£75 for an area in the Tonbridge district. Thi: 
was a “super”’ crop, in which the poles stood s: 
thick on the ground that it was difficult to wal 
through the wood. 

It must, however, be stated emphaticall. 
that these prices are given as a matter o 
interest only, and cannot be taken as a basis fo 
valuation. The actual price offered depends o1 
so many factors that each area must be gauge: 
according to its merits. Attempts by owners to 
value coppice areas entirely on the basis o 
prices obtained elsewhere too often lead t 
argument, disappointment and recrimination. 

Labour costs have helped to bring price: 
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up, especially during the war. For ex- 
ample, cleaving poles which cost 7s. 6d. 
per 100 to cut in 1939 could not be cut 
to-day under 20s. And yet 14-foot hop 
poles have been cut in the Weald for 
15d. per 100 within the memory of 
living men. 
The landowner may well say : “ This 
is all very well from the point of view 
of the purchaser, but where do I come 
in? How, in fact, does one value from 
the point of view of the seller?”” Toa 
certain extent in the same way; by ex- 
perience of past sales and prices obtained 
i, the district for coppice growing under 
milar conditions, and especially the 

-eneral appearance and age of the actual 
op in question. If these are combined 
ith some knowledge of market conditions 

:iling at the moment, he should not go 
r wrong. Alternatively, he may put his 
op into the sale catalogue of a reliable 
ictioneer, and then he probably will 
it go wrong at all. 


Chestnut coppice is sold sometimes 
rivately, occasionally by tender, but 
ost usually by auction, and it is by 
iction that the highest prices are almost 
variably obtained. Therc are estate 
vents in Kent and Sussex who have been 
lling chestnut by auction every Autumn 
1r years, and there is little they do not 
now regarding the vagaries of this crop 
and the purchasers thereof. 


Kentish coppice contracts at times 











SHORT BRANCHY STEMS AND CURVED BUTTS 
FOUND ON WIDELY-SPACED STOOLS 
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make interesting reading, as in many 
cases their wording does not seem to 


have been altered for generations. In 
one case at least it is stipulated that any 
oxen brought into the wood after April 1 
are to be muzzled! The custom of pav- 
ing the wood-reeve ‘‘washing money” 
for measuring up and marking, or 
“washing out,” the ‘‘cants”’ or areas for 
sale still survives in some districts, but 
appears to be gradually dying out. 


During the past five years chestnut 
coppice has supplied many thousands of 
feet of much-needed pitwood to English 
collieries. It is, perhaps, the best type of 
hardwood obtainable for props, when 
clean and straight grown. Another most 
important use has been ‘vehicle track- 
way.” This may be described as a 
heavy edition of “ pale and wire fencing.”’ 
It is used by the Army for making tem- 
porary roadways, and also, when made 
up into large bundles, for bridging 
tank traps, ditches, and similar obstacles. 
Kentish men and men of Kent will be 
glad to know that chestnut from Bomb 
Alley formed the greater part of the 
“trackway’’ used by Army vehicles on 
the beaches of Normandy in that memor- 
able month of June last vear. 


The drawings accompanying this and 
the previous article on Chestnut Coppice 
(published last week) are by Miss F. M. 
Lawrence. 


FULFILMENT OF DREAMS: An Angling Story 


OST people who have been deeply 
involved in the events of the last six 
years began to acclimatise them- 
selves to the conditions of the 

vhirlpool into which they were drawn by a 
lream or dreams of what they would do “ when 
it was all over.’’ Many of these waking, or half- 
waking dreams were about simple things. My 
London friends have given me as examples, the 
ability to order two boiled fresh eggs for break- 
fast, or the certain knowledge that there would 
be a taxi to be picked up anywhere or at any 
time. 
* * * 

My dreams were three in number, but they 
all concerned themselves with trout, sea or 
brown, in Scotland. Since the age of twelve 
(1912) until 1938 I allowed no Summer to pass 
without feeling the tug of a fish at the end of a 
fine line. Even if I managed to scrape only a 
few days’ holiday in Scotland, from the South or 
from abroad, on a Border burn, the essential 
feeling was somehow achieved. In 1938 I was 
sent abroad, and it was only after the Munich 
crisis was well over that I was sent to England, 
work, and no fishing. In 1939, just when I had 
promised myself a fortnight’s Autumn sea-trout 
fishing in South Uist, I was caught up in the 
whirlpool. Where I was sent, moved and 
removed again has nothing to do with this 
article. Let it suffice to say that it made Scot- 
tish lochs, rivers, and burns so remote as to 
make one doubt that such things still existed. 
I achieved the realisation of my first dream by 
a stroke of luck just half a year before the war 
ended. The first dream was not ambitious. It 
was simply this—to be holding the lightest fly 
trout rod in my hand, to be using the finest 
tackle procurable, and to feel the plunge, rush, 
and leap of a sea trout, between half a pound 
and one pound, at the other end. My other 
dreams are more ambitious. But more of them 


later on. 
* * * 


In the Autumn of 1944 I was unexpectedly 
sent to Scotland to interview some prisoners-of- 
war. I begged that I should be allowed five 
days’ leave after my job was done. It was 
granted. I spent the evening three days before 
going North examining my fishing tackle (the 


By MORAY McLAREN 


accumulation of twenty-six years’ fishing) and 
selected the lightest rod I could find. Next day 
it, and all my collection, disappeared into the 
dust of an Autumn London evening through the 
agency of a flying bomb. I tried to buy one 
hopeless. On the very day of setting forth I 
managed to borrow a light rod and a reel, and 
bought four casts and some flies. 

When the (to me) infinitely dreary and 
depressing job of prisoner-interviewing was over 
I scrambled across country and got to Oban to 
catch, by a hair’s breadth, the little steamer 
that goes to the Outer Isles. None of your 
inland lochs or burns for me (that was a part of 
my dream). Only one smallish island, right out 
in the Atlantic, was the correct setting. We 
approached this incomparable place, while 
watching the mainland widen out behind us, 
mountain after mountain stepping up behind 
another. Unfortunately, we were late. So I 
had only the morrow’s one-day fishing to rely 
on. A quick walk to the old familiar, but now 
dream-like, lodgings. Bacon and _ real 
strong tea, and then bed and early rising to give 
me time to get to the lochs and burns so infi- 
nitely remote from the war, so hidden between 
the wide Minch and the Atlantic. 

* * * 


IOS 
esses, 


It took me an hour to climb to the loch which 
had, for six years, haunted my imagination. It 
was hardly more than a tarn—about three- 
quarters the size of Trafalgar Square. For those 
who do not know these island lochs, on a fine 
day, it is impossible‘to describe the beauty they 
present. Enough to say that, cupped between 
little hills that were purple, blue, yellow and 
gold, it lay there soaked in peat that gave it the 
appearance of amber. Unfortunately, the very 
beauty of the day was my enemy. A slight 
north wind was blowing which kept the sky an 
exquisite blue and the trout at the bottom of 
the loch. Two hours’ struggling with the wind 
at my back, in my face, and on my flank, made 
me realise that for to-day it was hopeless. I 
was casting a beautiful line, but not a sign of 
life. Was my dream to be frustrated ? 

Then I noticed a small burn that trickled 
out of the western side of the lochan. I calcu- 
lated that it would cover a mile to the sea. So 
I followed it to its end, noting, with satisfaction, 


that it made itself into deep pools in half a 
dozen places on its course. Eventually it found 
its way into the Atlantic in a long, rock- 
guarded pool that was brackish even at low 
tide. With infinite caution I circled this pool 
and approached it from the bottom end. The 
hills somehow managed to steer the wind to my 
back, and three times I cast out a line that 
lengthened with each throw. I was quite 
startled at my ability to cover the whole length 
of the pool with one cast. I was reflecting on 
this when He took me, just under the waterfall. 


* * * 


I struck. The rod bent. He plunged; the reel 
sang. Then he showed himself in a leap. Yes 
it was He, the little sea trout of my dream, just 
under a pound in weight. He hadn’t a chance. 
He was firmly hooked (somehow I knew he was). 
He ran me up and down the pool, but there was 
no chance of escape save to the Atlantic, and I 
was guarding that exit. Deliberately I played 
him (poor little beast) until he was all but dead. 
I wasn't going to lose a second of my dream 
come true. Then I drew him on to the shingle, 
played out. He was fifteen ounces in weight. 

With the utmost deliberation I decided to 
risk no anti-climax. I packed up my rod, 
walked round the island (some four hours), and 
came back to the immemorial lodgings, more 
bacon, more eggs and more tea. I slept deep 
and late, then caught the little steamer back 
to the mainland, from the mainland to the 
South, from the South to somewhere else, and 
there presented my report on what the prisoners- 
of-war had to say. It was not urgent. Indeed, 
it was redundant and was filed. 

““Had a good leave?”’ someone asked. 

“Yes, I had a dream and it came true.”’ 

“Really ! You don’t say so.”’ 


4% 


My other two dreams, which I am deter- 
mined to realise, are these. There is an even 
smaller lochan deep in the higher hills of 
northern Argyll. One evening a vear or two 
before the war, a local drunkard informed me 
that there were a ‘“‘hundred’’ enormous brown 
trout in it, and nothing else. Somehow his 
whisky-inflamed eloquence impressed me. The 
next day, armed with a sea trout rod and large 
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flies, I made the dreary ascent of over three 
hours to this lochan. 
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He just took out all my line to the end of the 
reel in one bulldozing rush and broke me. Soon 
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so often described to me by honest, truthful 





I have seldom seen anything so unpromis- 
ing. The dead, dark, and windless surface of 
the lochan was contained between two equally 
dark precipices of stone. It was a place of death, 
Whenever and however I cast, my 
large flies fell with discouraging plops into the 
I tried dragging the fly along like a 
Then, after an hour, the first thing 

I saw, lazily rising to my lure, the 
back and then the side of a trout of at least five 
I can see the spots on 
now. 
flourish of his 
black depths. 
But the story was true: the drunkard 


not of life. 


water. 
minnow. 
happened ! 


or six pounds weight. 
his dark brown side as I 
a contemptuous 
tail, he disappeared 


write 
into the 


not lied. 


Feverishly I cast and trailed for another 


hour. Then, suddenly, the second thing hap- 
pened. I was “‘taken’’ deep, but quite near the 
shore. This time it was I who had no chance. 


RECORD YEAR FOR 
BUTTERFLIES 


From the Dowager Lady Loch. 


Ik,—I should be interested to 
know if readers in all parts of th» 
countiy have noticed an unusually 
large number of butterflies and moths 
this vear. In this neighbourhood I 
have never before seen such numbers 
of ditferent varieties. 
Last night I caught and identified 
a fine female specimen of the Con- 
volvulus Hawk moth hovering round 
the nicotiana in the garden.—Mar- 
GARET Locu, Stoke-by-Clare, Suffolk. 


SOME SPECIES SCARCE? 


Sir, Last week, while watching my 
children catching white butterflies in 
the cabbages, I noticed an odd-looking 
butterfly fluttering among the carrots. 
I recognised it as a Swallowtail and 
caught it. 

I have never seen a live specimen 
before. Unfortunately it was in rather 
poor condition and the colour some- 
what faded. I think it must be a 
female, as the upper wing measures 
13, inches across, and when I caught 
it I imagine it was laying its eggs, as 
the larva feeds on the leaves of carrot 
or parsley. 

The Large Tortoiseshell, fairly 
common for the last three years, 
seems to me to have disappeared this 
Summer. Previously I had seen two 
or three each vear. The Small Tortoise- 
shell seems to have become scarce as 
well, Peacocks and Red Admirals being 
very much commoner.—J. D. W. 
TREHERNE, Otley High House, near 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 

[It is generally acknowledged to 
be the greatest year in Southern 
England within recorded history for 
the number and variety of butterflies 
which have crossed the Channel since 
early Spring right up to the time of 
writing. The greatest surprise has been 
the arrival of Bath Whites in numbers. 
They have been seen all along the 
coast from Sussex to Cornwall, some- 
times in hundreds, whereas in a 
normal vear it would be an occasion 
to read of a single specimen being 
found. The Swallowtail has been often 
seen in Sussex and Dorset, and it is 
possible that this Continental visitor 
may establish itself in areas where 
batches of eggs have been laid. Pre- 
viously one had to visit the Norfolk 
Broads or Wicken Fen to see the 
Swallowtail alive. Among the great 
varieties, the Long- and the Short-tail 
Blue have been taken last month and 
this, and it is a great year for the Pale 
Clouded Yellow, a butterfly that only 
occasionally comes in numbers. Many 
entomologists have captured females 
and have broods of larve breeding. 
Painted Ladies and Red Admirals 


it was dark. 


hundred.’’ 


With 
enormous 


every Autumn. 


had 


burns. 


I found my way home and left 
next day for the South. 

Next year Iam going to take a tent, and pro- 
visions for a week (so my dream tells me). I 
shall camp beside the lochan and flog it seven 
days out of the seven. I shall catch one of ‘the 


The third dream to be fulfilled is something 
that I have never experienced. For some years 
before the war I used to squeeze in a few days, 
in the same small island in the outer Hebrides 
Always I was told the same 
thing: either “It hasn’t happened yet,’ or 
“You've just missed it.’”’ “It” is the Autumnal 
rush of the big sea trout, not up the rivers, not 
into the big lochs, but up the small but swollen 
It may happen any time between the 
middle of September and the middle of October. 
It comes, appropriately, with the rush of the 
west wind and a deluge of rain. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


a week. 


people that I believe it to be true. It lasts only 
They come, great brutes of seven 
eight, nine or even ten pounds weight, pushing 
and jostling their way up, snapping at, and e: t- 
ing anything. When you hook one you have .o 
fight him in a swollen tumbling rushing pcol 
which has taken the place of a tiny trickle. It s, 


so they tell me, a delirious experience, unli'<e 


And 
filled ? 


Scotland. 
I have had it 





ONE OF THE MINIATURE AMERICAN PERIOD ROOMS AT THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE 
SCALE OF THE MODELS 
See letter: The British Way of Life 


have appeared in gardens in unusual 
numbers this Summer and a few Cam- 
berwell Beauties. The reason for this 
galaxy of migrant butterflies may be 
the warm spell in April, when in the 
Mediterranean regions a considerable 
drought occurred, forcing the butter- 
flies that normally breed there to 
travel northwards to greener pastures 
for their progeny. Gales just previous 
to July 14, the night of the great 
thunderstorm in Southern England, 
undoubtedly carried many thousands 
of butterflies across the Channel that 


might otherwise have stayed in 
France.—Eb. 
THE SHORTAGE OF 
BIRDS 
S1r,—The shortage of swallows men- 


tioned by recent correspondents ex- 
tends to the north. In fact, here we 
are suffering from a shortage of all 
birds. At this time last year the birds 
held a mass meeting on the lawn every 
morning for breakfast; this year the 
ceremony has rarely drawn more than 
a couple. 

A local farmer puts it down to 
the great frost which we had in the 
Spring, which ruined our apple, pear 
and plum crops and killed young 
birds. I think he is probably right, 
but we miss our merry little com- 
panions, even though they are, as we 
know only too well, ‘“awfu’ thieves.” 
—R. T. Lane, Applegarth, Hayton, 
How Mill, Carlisle. 


THE BRITISH WAY OF 
LIFE 


$1rR,—Mrs. Villiers-Stuart’s article re- 
discovering the system of display 
known as Period Rooms calls, I think, 
for a brief statement to correct any 
misunderstanding it may create re- 
garding the position in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

All museum directors are well 
aware of the possibilities of the system 
to which she has called attention; 
these have, in my view, been realised 
more fully in other countries than in 
Sweden. What I find difficult in the 
article, and found equally difficult 
when the authoress came to see me, is 
in what way she considers the method 
of exhibiting Period Rooms in Sweden 
differs from that employed in this 
Museum. 

We had on view here before the 
war, to mention only a few of the 
more prominent examples — the 
Sizergh Castle Room, the Haynes 
Grange Room, the Bromley-by-Bow 
Room, the Room from Great George 
Street, the Norfolk House Room, the 
Drawing-room from the Adelphi and 
the Dining-room from Drakelowe 
painted by Paul Sandby. 

The impression created by the 
article is that there are no Period 
Rooms here, which is far from true.— 
LEIGH AsHTOoN, Director and Secretary, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, S.W.7. 

{Mrs. Villiers-Stuart replies: As 


anything else in British angling. 
how, I am going to get to my island in the mid le 
of September, on duty or on holiday. I an 
going to wait till “‘It’’ happens. 

what then—all 
Well I suppose I ought to sit back n 
comfort in some Southern 
again, this time not of what is going to happcn 
but on what has happened. I suppose I ought 0 
be content with such complete fulfilment, ard 
give up fishing for sea trout and brown trout 
I hope I won't. 
think I will. 


Well, some- 
three dreams fi]- 


resort and drea a 


Somehow, I don t 


Mr. Ashton points out, the Victoria 
and Albert Museum has a number of 
interesting rooms in various parts of 
its vast building, including the charm- 
ing Georgian alcoves arranged round 
the Octagonal Court. But the method 
of exhibition lacks the realistic sc- 
quence of the Swedish examples. Even 
the simplest arrangement of rooms 
through which the public walks from 
one to another without being dis- 
tracted by outside objects has an 
immediate educational effect, difficult 
perhaps for an expert to grasp—all 
museum directors being experts—for 
to the expert the object seen is at once 
related to its epoch without the aid 
of any surroundings. 

American museums have many 
good examples of rooms. A beautiful 
sequence of American rooms, much 
more elaborate than anything in 
Sweden, is shown at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. But these rooms are in 
miniature, and, fine though they are, 
the peep-show element in them gives 
a slight air of patronage, cutting off 
the relationship to the onlooker’s own 
life. 

The nearest approach here to the 
Swedish method of telling the coun- 
try’s story is at the Geffrye Museum 
formerly the Ironmongers’ Almshouses 
But even there the principal archi 
tectural feature, the chapel, has it 
east windows cut short and disfigured 
by a long diagram, when they might 
be adorned with bouquets of alta 
flowers. 

If a great sequence of Englisl 
rooms, hung with fine pictures of thei 
period, with ante-rooms at interval 
for the display of silver, clothes anc 
jewellery, could be set out in any o 
our museums, I am sure that the 
difference between it and the pre-wa1 
arrangement of Period Rooms at the 
Victoria and Albert would be greatly 
appreciated.—ED.] i 


FUTURE OF WILD DEER 
From the Duke of Bedford. 

Sir,—Mr. Frank Wallace’s plea in 
your issue of August 10 that the 
economic value of wild deer, in places 
where they can do no serious damage 
should be recognised, is wise and timely. 
It is to be hoped that the Government 
will bear it in mind in any schemes 
they may have for the development of 
the Highlands and that they will like- 
wise bear in mind another factor 
which impinges on it, but is also dis- 
tinct—the factor of the Highland 
climate and the Highland soil. 

The number of people who will 
desire to take their holidays in dis- 
tricts where more often than not it 
rains incessantly will always be limited 
and the future of agriculture in dis- 
tricts where late frosts accompany a 
heavy rainfall; where the soil is 
barren and needs heavy manuring; 
and where sheep and cattle disease is 
common and the hardy breeds are of 
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necessity slow-maturing, is likely to 
be precarious, especially when the 
damage and shortage caused by the 
war have been made good throughout 
the world. 


It is also high time that the 
economic value of park deer, the num- 
bers of which have been sadly reduced 
by war conditions, received proper 
recognition. The meat shortage due to 
th war, in conjunction with the cessa- 
tion of the practice of keeping venison 
un il it is half-putrid, seems to have 
ve y definitely removed the prejudice 
th t once existed against an excellent 
m« it 

In the matter of giving a return 
fo. a very modest amount of Winter 
fe. ling deer can hold their own well 
wi 1 cattle and sheep. There is not 
th slightest reason why deer should 
be treated by the authorities as the 
ecc 1omically useless appurtenances of 
ric men’s playgrounds, or why the 
ow ers of deer parks should be as 
un nterprising and supine as_ they 
ha e often shown themselves in sub- 
mi ting to decrees which are the out- 
o e of this mistaken view. 


\s, and when, we are able to 
ss. .pe from the war’s evil legacy of 


en orced utilitarianism and cultural 
int rests and pursuits can again take 
th r proper place in human existence, 
de though not lending themselves to 
sh w competition, can afford delight- 


fu. and varied scope to the breeder- 
fai ier who derives enjoyment by 
co »perating with Nature in producing 
ne and pleasing varieties in form and 
co our. 


Che superiority, from an «esthetic 
poat of view, of a deer with a fine 
he: d over a deer with a bad one, is 
as 4reat as the superiority of a well- 
bro | dog over a mongrel—with this 

itional advantage, that you can 
tuin the inferior deer into wholesome 
al nourishing food whereas the 
canine mongrel is no welcome addition 
to ‘he larder !—BEDFoRD, Cairnsmore, 
Vewton Stewart, Wigtownshire. 
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PEWTER PIECES OF CHURCH PLATE CHIEFLY SEVENTEENTH 


the forest shall not be changed. In 
addition to the commoner trees there 
are such unexpected species as the 
Californian buckthorn (whose bark 
provides the drug cascara sagrada), 
tulip trees and trees of heaven 
(Atlanthus). Some conifers have been 





AT WORK IN A TREE NURSERY 


See letter: In Savernake Nursery 


IN SAVERNAKE NURSERY 


Sik,—This photograph, taken by per- 
mission, in the Forestry Commission's 
nursery in Savernake Forest may 
appeal to your readers: not all nur- 
series are so pleasing to the eye. 

I understand, however, that the 
1iture trees which add so much to 
ths beauty of the scene are also an 
embarrassment: their roots under- 
ground and the shade thrown by 
thir foliage are both a nuisance, 
ar 1 so is the harbourage which they 


i] 


piovide for grey squirrels, here a 
Se ious pest. 
The two Savernake nurseries 


ni curally have a large proportion of 
h: -dwoods (there are 350,000 beech 
tr es lined-out in one corner), for the 
toms of the Commission’s lease 
vide that the general character of 


a 
ao 


planted—there was a good patch of 
the hybrid Jap. x European larch 
but chiefly in outlying parts: in one 
or two places where conifers have 
been felled during the war the ground 
has been replanted with oak. 

The forester’s present staff con- 
sists of 18 girls ard 8 men and boys. 
The girl-ganger who now leads the 
work of the nursery staff came to her 
present employment from a quite 
different kind of nursery, for she was 
previously a_ children’s _ nurse.- 
WANDERING WoopMaN, Oxford. 


A PEWTER COLLECTION 


Sir,—The interest which the two 
recent contributions on pewter will 
undoubtedly have aroused among 
your readers prompts me to send this 


See letter: A Pewter Collection 


photograph showing a number of 
pieces, notably church plate, taken 
from my own pewter collection. 

The two plates, on either side of 
the Irish flagon (unmarked, c. 1690) 
with large scroll handle and spreading 
base, formed part of a Communion 
set at St. Marve Northgate, Canter- 
bury. Itis well marked ; the pewterer 
was Tim Fly of London (early eigh- 
teenth century). The two large 
chalices and the pocket chalice on the 
left are also Irish (unmarked, probably 
mid-seventeenth century). 

The pair of salts (c. 1740) origin- 
ated from the Deanery, Winchester. 
The centre plate, by George Holmes of 
London (c. 1750), behind the small 
rectangular chrismatory, is engraved 
“Kensington Church” and would of 
course have been one of a number of 
alms dishes originally belonging to 
that church. 

The provenance of the chrisma- 
tory itself, the cross which formerly 
surmounted it being unfortunately 
missing, is Northern France or Channel 
Isles (unmarked, late seventeenth 
century). The baptismal bowl is 
dated 1620 and the footed paten, or 
tazza, on the right is particularly 
clearly marked 1702.- L.G.G. RAMSEY 
(Capt.), 5, Thurlby Croft, Mulberry 
Close, Hendon, N.W.A4. 


TUNNY-FISHING OFF 
SCARBOROUGH 


S1r,—In these days of short rations 
it is to be hoped that those sportsmen 
who enjoyed fishing for tunny, on the 
East Coast, will be able to resume the 
sport this year, and so provide welcome 
food for the people. 

In pre-war years it was a familiar 
sight to see chunks of tunny on sale 
in the fishmongers’ shops at Scar- 
borough, looking like joints of lean 
beef, owing to the ruddy colour of the 
fish. It provides a very palatable dish, 
and there would be a ready demand 
for it. Some of the tunnies, landed at 
Scarborough, weighed 800 Ib., so that 
a good catch would provide ample 
food for a large number of people.- 
HENRY WALKER, Gayton, Alford, 
Lincolnshire. 


AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


HOGARTH’S METHOD 


FFvom Major-General Sty John Kennedy. 
Sir,—In your issue of July 27 you 
reproduce, as an illustration to Mr 
R. W. Symonds’s interesting article 
Principles of Furniture Design, Ho- 
garth’s painting of the second scene 
in Wariage ala Mode, with the caption 
“An 1I8th-century room in which the 
decoration, the furniture, the clothes 
the lighting fixtures and the ornament 
are all in harmony because they belong 
to an age in which a ruling stvle has 
dictated the design.’ 

Mr. R. H. Wilenski, however, in 
his book English Painting writes as 





LANDING A TUNNY AT 
SCARBOROUGH QUAY 


See letter: Tunny-fishing off Scarborough 
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follows: ‘But in his (Hogarth’s) 
comedy scenes we are tempted to 
assume that we are looking on accurate 
delineations of the customs, clothes 
and apartments of the time. To do 
this is to fall into error. Everything 
in Hogarth’s work is stressed and dis- 
torted for his purpose—caricatured, in 
the first sense of the word—.e. 
‘loaded’ or ‘charged’ (caricata) pre- 
sentation. Thus the second scene in 
Mariage a la Mode depicts a room in 
Arlington Street then occupied by 


Horace Walpole. But we must not 


MEDLEVAL FORTIFIED RECTORY 


See letter: Elsdon Rectory 


assume that Hogarth made a still-life 
copy of the room and its equipment. 

Hogarth has lent his room as it 
were to his intention as a_ social 
satirist. He has filled it with bric-a- 
brac of his invention all contributing 
to the idea which is the real subject 


of the picture.’"—J. N. KENNEDY, 
Hunthill, Jedburgh, Roxburghshire. 
Mr. R. W. Symonds replies: I 


feel that Major-General Sir John 
Kennedy takes Mr. Wilenski too 
literally. To one well versed in 18th- 
century design, there is nothing notice- 
ably wrong with the numerous items 
that compose the room in Scene II 
of Mariage a la Mode. The ceved 
plaster ceiling, the Ionic columns and 
pilasters supporting the archway 
between the two rooms, the chimney- 
piece and overmantel, the firegrate, 
the firescreen, the chandelier and its 


b- s : 
THE MALE REDSTART AT THE NEST IN THE HANGAR WALL 


See letter: 








rope and tassel, the chairs, the tables, 
the candlesticks on the card-tables, 
the picture frames, the dress of the 
persons portrayed, are all correct in 
design and nothing is ‘“‘stressed and 
distorted.”’ 

The curtain in front of the im- 
modest picture,-the funny figures or 
dolls on the chimneypiece and the 
strange-looking cartel clock © sur- 
mounted by an animal of sorts, were 
not, however, the usual accessories of 
a nobleman’s saloon of the eighteenth 
century, and they were undoubtedly 
put into the picture 
by Hogarth, as Mr. 
Wilenski suggests, to 
contribute to the-main 
theme. 

Hogarth was essen- 
tially a modernist and in 
nearly all his pictures he 
depicted the life and 
things of his own time. 
He was nota romanticist 
to show the past. There- 
fore the rooms in his 
pictures, because of the 
accuracy of the detail, 
have become valuable 
documents of English 
furnishing of the time of 
George II.—Ep. 


ELSDON 
RECTORY 


Sir,—Near the church 
at Elsdon, Northumber- 
land, is a rectory that 
dates from 1400. 

It has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the 
finest of the few exam- 
ples of a medizval forti- 
fied rectory in the whole 
country and presents a 
wealth of interesting 
features and was at one 
time known as Elsdon 
Castle. DENTON ROBINSON, 
Darlington, Durham. 


CONIFERS: UTILITY AND 
AMENITY 


S1ir,—One answer surely to Mr. 
Ward’s letter in praise of conifers in 
your issue of July 13, is to be found 
in the many beautiful photographs 
scattered through countless numbers 
of Country LIFE where the broad- 
leaved trees carry off most of the 
honours. That is not to say that the 
conifere are not beautiful also, as 
indeed many of them are, but the legi- 
timate grouse of the tree lover is that 
they have played far too large a part 
in recent plantings to the exclusion 
of many valuable indigenous broad- 
leaved species. Further, it seems 
that this feeling is supported by 
scientific considerations as put for- 


A Naturalist on Service 
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ward by such eminent authorities as 
Professor Tansley. 

There is much more that might 
be said about the beauty of form of 
the various broad-leaved species, the 
delightful variety of a deciduous wood 
in \\inter and Summer, and the rich 
profusion of life both animal and 
vegetable it supports, ete., which 
would take up too much of your space. 

REYNOLDS STONE, Buckinghamshire. 


POPE JOAN 


S1r,—As there appears to be some 
doubt about the position of the King 
on a Pope Joan board, I am giving a 
sketch of one in my possession which 
shows an entirely different arrange- 
ment of the board. This may be due 
to an alteration in the game at some 
period. 

I think my board may be well 
over 100 years old; it is mentioned in 
an Inventory of Furniture and Effects 
dated 1855. 

The make and finish of the board 
appear to be the same in all details as 
those of the one mentioned in a 
previous issue with the exception that 
small urn-shaped vases are painted in 
each division. 

You are welcome to make what- 
ever use you care to of this sketch 
and letter.—CHARLES A. RICHARDS, 
29, Hammelton Road, Bromiley, Kent. 


A NATURALIST ON 
SERVICE 


Sir,—For the first time since the 
beginning of the war, I have had the 
opportunity during the past few 
weeks of doing some detailed Nature 
observation. 


Enclosed are two photographs 
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A POPE JOAN 
UNCOMMON 


See letter: 


BOARD O 
DESIGN 
Pope Joan 


intact, but a scrap ensued while they 
were being kept jin a box prior 
to photography and, in fact, three 
dents that can faintly be seen in the 
upper part of the wing-case of the 
smailer beetle were caused by his more 
formidable antagonist.—F. S. R. 
CERELY (Capt.), A.P.I.S., H.Q., 
39 Wing, R.C.A.F., B.L.A. 

It is not uncommon for birds to 
swallow the excrement of their young. 
In some cases they swallow it for the 
first few days after the young are 
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A STUDY OF STAG-BEETLES 


See letter: A Naturalist on Service 


which I send in the hope that you 
will be able to publish them. 

The redstarts’ nest was about 
five feet from the ground in a hole in 
the wall of a hangar on Luneberg 
Airfield. As well as taking a series of 
about twenty photographs of this 
nest, I made a number of notes on the 
variety of food brought to the young- 
sters; their diet included flies, small 
beetles, moths and spiders. A common 
feature of at least a dozen nests which 
I have found around this airfield is 
that they include a wisp of the silvery 
anti-radar ‘‘ window,” presumably for 
decorative purposes. Also, although I 
frequently observed the familiar pro- 
cess of removal of excreta from the 
nest by one or other of the parent 
birds, I am certain that on one occa- 
sion the female swallowed it while 
remaining stationary on the nest. I 
have never read that this process does, 
in fact, sometimes take place and shall 
be glad to have your observations on 
the point. 

As for the two male stag-beetles, 
the larger of the two is by far the 
largest I have ever seen and measures 
77 mm. from the tip of the horns to 
the tail. When first captured they were 


hatched, but as the nestlings ¢>t 
bigger and the capsules of excreta ¢ °t 
larger, they carry them off and dr p 
them at a distance.—ED. ] 


EDGAR THE SWAN 
S1r,—A swan (known as Edgar) whi 
lived on a pond in our garden n 
Hertfordshire for a number 
years before the war would follc : 
any man around the garden ai 
would delight in being stroked a: 
petted by a man, but, although 
tolerated women at a distance, 
would never let them go near him a1 
would frighten them away if th: 
tried to do so. On one occasion n 
sister made a determined effort 
approach him by disguising hers: 
in a coat and pair of trousers belongit 
to me, but Edgar was not deceive |. 
—G. M. Hatsey (Major). C.M.F 
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Mr. G. Wingfield-Digby, who 
writing a book and is blind, asks us 
thank on his behalf a number 
readers who responded to his appez 
published in our issue of August 3, f:'r 
old copies of CouNTRY LiFE to be used 
as ‘‘ Braille notepaper’’ but who did 
not enclose their names and addresse . 
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30/- 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND has 
declared, for the 5 years, 1939-43, a 


reversionary bonus of 30/- per cent. 


—--—-——-—— 


per annum compound. 


Add distinction to your bundle of 
) | life policies by including at least one 
bearing “the hall mark of sterling 


quality in mutual life assurance.” 





he Write to the Secretary 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
a0 FUND 


Head Office: 
9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 

















‘|| Smiths of England 
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The premises occupied by the firm 

for many years at No. 9 Strand 
The ploughshares of the farmer, the weapons Mr. Smith opened his shop in Newington 
of the warrior, the tools of the worker have Causeway, London, for the making and selling 
been forged for England through the centuries of fine English watches. Later his son started 
by those skilled and patient craftsmen, her asimilar shop at No. 9 the Strand. He was 
Smiths. Blacksmiths and Goldsmiths, Tin- afterwards joined by his son, now Sir 
smiths and Coppersmiths .... all have won Allan Gordon- 4 
honour for the name they have given to this Smith, who =— 


great family of Smiths. How fitting it is that 
a Smith should have set up a business of work- 
ing in metals which has brought new and 
world-wide prestige to this same name! In 
1351, when it was thought that the birth 
c’ a new era of Peace was being heralded 
ty the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, a 


S Mia tS) eee 
S. SMITH & SONS €> (ENGLAND) LTD 


! OTOR : Smiths Motor Accessories Ltd.,K.L.G. Sparking Plugs Ltd., British Jaegar Instruments Ltd., 
£ niths Jacking Systems Ltd. CLOCKS & WATCHES : Smiths English Clocks Ltd., Enfield Clock Co. 
A ( ondon) Ltd., English Clock Systems Ltd., A.B.E.C. Ltd., British Precision SpringsLtd. AIRCRAFT & 
1 t ARINE: Smiths Aircraft Instruments Ltd., Henry Hughes & Sons Ltd., Marine Instruments Ltd., 
d t urzehill Laboratories Ltd INDUSTRIAL : Smiths Industrial Instruments Ltd., A.T. Instruments Ltd. 
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to-day is Man- 
aging Director ; 
of the important 


group of pre- \ 
cision manufac- —-]) Ry 
turers in metal |/\/J\ ie Ge 


listed below. 4 
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Honemb, youg 
MORRIS 


— FOR SAFETY 


Remember the perfect confidence you had 
in your Morris—the correct positioning of 
the controls — the exact steering, finger 
light yet positive to a fraction — the clear 
view of the road — the immediate response 
of the engine — the balanced brakes — all 
making for perfect safety. 

You'll need these advantages again — 
and your new MORRIS will continue to 
place them at your service. 
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N the early Summer of 1940 I had seen 

Cotton win an historic final of the News 

of the World tournament, beating Padgham 

at the thirty-seventh hole at Mid-Surrey. 
Not another golf match had I watched till the 
match-play stage of the Stay tournament, also 
in the Old Deer Park. It was very pleasant to 
be back at the old game and to meet a great 
many old friends, many of whom I had not 
seen since war began, among them the great 
J. H., who had come up from his Devon retreat 
for the occasion, leaving his shooting-stick 
behind him, and looking well and youthful 
enough to dispense with that ally of age. As 
to Mr. Sidney Fry, who, according to the surely 
mendacious books, was born in 1869, he was 
positively gambolling about the course and 
thought nothing of refereeing one match and 
then watching another. 

Yes, it was all wonderfully pleasant, but 
from a selfish point of view it would have been 
pleasanter still if there had been rather fewer 
people. In the final the crowd advanced down 
the fairways in a vast black army; sections of 
it formed up behind the green not merely one 
but two holes ahead, and it was very difficult 
to see anything. Free golf on a Saturday after- 
noon quite close to London may possibly make 
for the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, but my own enthusiasm for it is, I confess, 
limited. And now, having got that mild little 
grumble off my chest, let me say something of 
as much as I did see. 

* * * 


After six years of war, with nobody getting 
any younger, there were bound to be surprises, 
and Walton Heath and Mid-Surrey have cer- 
tainly produced them in the respective victories 
of Horne and Shoesmith. Both are unquestion- 
ably good golfers, and I was particularly im- 
pressed by Horne, who this time reached the 
semi-final. He himself is on a small scale but 
his golf is not; I had been led to believe he 
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AT MID-SURRE 





A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


lacked length, but I don’t think this is true. He 
seemed to me to keep going very comfortably 
in the driving, no matter who was his opponent; 
he has a very neat, compact, controlled style, 
standing noticeably still and firm on his feet, 
and is eminently sound in everything he does. 
At the moment Shoesmith strikes me as a golfer 
rather more difficult to place, because he had 
such an obvious ‘‘day out”’ in the putting. 
That he is habitually a good putter no one can 
doubt, for he strikes the ball admirably with 
his aluminium club and strikes it with delightful 
swiftness and confidence. The short ones he 
just pops in as if the notion of missing them 
was absurd, and he looked as likely as not to 
hole them at any length all day long. But that 
sort of thing cannot happen for ever, and the 
rest of his game does not carry quite the same 
conviction. He is inclined to hit the ball with 
a ‘‘fade’’ rather than ‘‘from inside out’’ and 
has a curious habit of shifting his grip as he 
makes ready to drive, which may be a mere 
mannerism but does not inspire confidence. 
That he can play loose shots is clear, but he 
has plenty of strength, a stout heart and a beau- 
tiful short game. Success can afford to laugh 
at academic disquisitions on style. Nobody can 
doubt that he is a good player, but exactly how 
good remains, I think, to be seen on future 
occasions. This time at least he not only won 
but won easily, and that in such company takes 
a great deal of doing. 

I don’t think I ever had any exalted opinion 
of myself as a golfing prophet, but I never 
remember to have been a worse one than on 
this occasion. I was constantly wrong and can 
only console myself with the reflection that so 
were a good many other people who were sup- 
posed to know what is what. Thus on the Friday 
morning I looked forward to seeing a match 
in the afternoon between Shankland and Knight, 
both of whom I particularly wanted to watch. 
Jowle promptly beat Knight, coming up with 
a great rush towards the end (a 3 at the fifteenth 
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and a 2 at the sixteenth were really inhuman) 
and playing altogether very fine golf. Kenyon, 
thoroughly solid and good right through the 
tournament, beat Shankland also at the last 
hole, and there was my first double event gone 
hopelessly astray. Then after the first day's 
play I thought, as did nearly everyone else, 
that Horne and Cotton would meet in the fin: |, 
and in fact neither of them got there. 


* * * 


It is the business of a golf corresponde:t 
to find crucial moments, turning points and 
crises in the matches he sees, and for what the y 
are worth I will give mine in the two semi- 
finals. Horne began by winning the first two 
holes against Kenyon and at the third hole |e 
had a chance of a three to be three up. He wert 
for the putt perhaps a little too confidently, 
overran the hole, stymied himself and lost the 
hole. Just at that moment it was palpably an 
important mistake. Another decisive moment 
came at the twelfth when they were all square. 
Horne, playing the odd, took a wooden club 
for his second and hit a lovely shot which went 
just too far and was, a little unluckily, bunkered 
beyond the green. Kenyon, seeing this, played 
wisely to the foot of the green, won the hoie 
and drew away steadily from that point. 

Now for Cotton and Shoesmith. So far 
Cotton had dominated the tournament. He 
had led easily in the qualifying rounds with 
two 69s, really magnificent scoring, and in his first 
two matches neither Cox of Blackpool nor W. B. 
Thomson ever looked like holding him. Some 
of his short putts were not hit with any great 
confidence, but apart from that he was playing 
the kind of masterful golf that hardly anyone 
else can play. He was ‘“‘sailing with supreme 
dominion”’ and it was hard to imagine anyone 
being able to hang on to him. When he met 
Shoesmith he was at once subjected to a shatter- 
ing barrage of long putts and pitches laid dead. 
After three rather sketchy shots to the long 
second hole Shoesmith holed a huge putt to 
win it in four and then ran down another for a 
three at the third. At the sixth he dispensed 
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1) with the necessity of putting by laying his humble player can only call the back of beyond. ing. To-day there is a really long carry from 
1, iron shot dead. The fourth had become “‘wery fierce,’ and so the tee and the second shot is for ordinary 
ie Cotton withstood the barrage calmly and had theseventh. It used once to be ‘‘adriveand mortals the very devil of a pitch. Altogether, 
t well. He got a hole back with a two at the fifth, a pitch,” though the pitch always wanted play- here was an entirely worthy battlefield. 
le he was only two down going to the ninth, with 
s the long punishing second half to come, and he 
°) had quite a short putt to win that ninth. If THE EQUINE CO CKEREL 
L he had holed it—well, I have expressed the 
contempt I feel for my prophetic powers; at ENS. as a race, are not noted for intelli- | gone—the top of its head was hollow. The child, 
any rate it was a most critical putt. He missed H gence or adaptability—in fact, stupid in tears, begged first-aid treatment for the poor 
it, and missed another at the next hole. From is the epithet most commonly applied fowl, the injured head was annointed with 
t that point it was virtually all over. The ninth to them by their irritated owners. But I recalla vaseline, and nourishment was administered. 
d had given Cotton his great chance, he had not cockerel who was apparently ‘brainless,’ and The child was given complete charge of the 
y taken it, and the Fates do not like their favours yet displayed remarkable powers of adapting invalid, who was first nursed in a basket. Then 
\- being rejected; they are spiteful ladies. himself to a queer, un-henlike part in life. a separate bit of garden was fenced off, and 
0 As if I had not been sufficiently in error This recollection takes me back to the days _ strictly private meals provided for the wounded 
e before, I inclined to the view ‘that Kenyon, of my childhood, and to that intimate associa- cockerel—as it turned out to be. From that day 
t weuld win the final, partly because he was going tion with the smaller livestock of a country the creature never looked back, and grew 
, along with so fine a stolidity, partly because I home so natural and delightful to children. We rapidly into something that was a cross between 
e thought that in the matter of holing putts kept a considerable number of hens—Plymouth _ the usual weather-vane on a church-steeple, and 
n Shoesmith could not do it again. Wrong again, Rocks, they were, which was rather puzzling to an ostrich—its legs were incredibly long and 
t hcpelessly wrong ! Shoesmith could do it again; the young mind, as there was also a housemaid _ incredibly active. 
c. hi putts, if not quite so desperately long, were who belonged to the set known as Plymouth The child found it a marvellous playmate 
b ruthlessly accurate and on this occasion Kenyon — Brethren, and it was not unreasonably felt that forsaking a somewhat gruff Airedale dog and 
it lo: t something of his steadiness and never quite there ought to have been some connection a self-centred Persian cat for its company. The 
d gc. into his stride. There appeared to me one _ between the two, but it was difficult to trace. brainless cockerel was entirely good-tempered, 
d hc e of great import, the fifth. Kenyon had With the Spring came all the excitement of | and prepared to take any part that was required 
ie be-n two down and was now only one. He had the hatching chicks, who were admiringly gloated of it. The most celebrated of its impersonations 
apoarently the best of the hole; he was near over on their first golden appearance. But with was that of a horse. The child possessed quite 
ir as might be to dead in two and Shoesmith some an otherwise satisfactory clutch it was found  asizeable cart on wheels, and to this the cockerel 
le w.y off. In went Shoesmith’s putt in the odd after a little while that one of these chicks was _ was harnessed witha set of thick leather harness; 
h ar 1 Kenyon missed his little one. Shoesmith a weakling, always being pushed aside from the _ the cart was filled with stones (it was a remark- 
st wis two up again and from that point he food dish, always shoved out from the protecting ably strong bird!) and the cockerel used to rush 
B. dc minated the proceedings. True he weakened warmth of the maternal feathers. Attempts to up and down the garden paths with the load 
ac a little towards the end with victory in his feed it specially were a failure. It was silly, as of stones, the child running behind holding the 
at grasp, aS many another good man has done _ well as weak, so that it would hardly attempt to _ reins, flourishing a whip, and shouting ‘‘Gec- 
1g be‘ore him, but there was no real doubt. It was eat when given a chance, but seemed to wait for hup!’”’ as the carters did at the farm. The sight 
1€ a emarkable and entirely well deserved win. the overwhelming rush of its brothers and sisters of those horny ostrich legs is with me still. It 
og I must end by paving my respectful com- at any sign of food, and was then inevitably was a spectacle that sent my parents’ visitors 
1€ pliiments to the Mid-Surrey course. To say, as pushed aside. into fits of hysterical laughter, but what cared 
et has been said, that it affords a good examina- This went on till the chicks had grown into a child or a cockerel-cum-horse for the idle 
es tion in golf is to say the truth, but not all the gawky ugly creatures. Then one morning there amusement of grown-ups ? 
d. truth. It is a thoroughly good course with a was an uproar in the hen run, and the Older It is comforting to be able to relate that 
16 charm of its own. I used once to know it as Person who had gone to see what was the after these exertions the equine bird was taken 
to well as I knew any course, and, revisited, it matter, returned with the unfortunate chick into the stable where the real horse lived, 
a seemed to me to have all its old qualities with nearly dead. It had been set upon by all its unharnessed, rubbed down with much hissing, 
‘d something of severer length added. One or two unnatural relations, and the top of its head and given a liberal feed of corn. 
-_ of the tees had gone back to what a short and __ pecked off. What brains it had were apparently ESTHER MEYNELL. 
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No 
bottles 
“now, 
_ Madam 


says OLD HETHERS 


‘* But you don’t have to go without, do as | do—-make 
Barley. You'll find full 
directions on the tin. If you can’t get hold of a lemon 
or an orange, flavour with the juice of stewed or tinned 
fruits, or maybe you’ve some ideas of your own.” 


it from Robinson’s ‘ Patent’ 
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As in the cultured homes of bygone generations 

Minton China grew to such high favour, so 

upon the tables of a world restored to peace, 

the loveliness of Minton is assured of a new 

appreciation wherever life is lived with taste 
and dignity and beauty. 
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M hanes rr iach or/.. tris cutting is re- 


produced from the ‘‘News Chrenicle,’’ Saturday, March 
31st, 1945. 


So far as ‘“‘Caterpillar 


Tractors are ccncerned we 


thought we knew all the advantages of possessing one. 
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KENNEDY strnne 


STRARES 
PROV/DE 
THAT EXTRA GRIP 


KENNEDY STRAKES were specially de- 
signed to allow the farmer to get on with 
his job in spite o. weather conditions. 
Soft or hard ground comes alike to the 
KENNEDY. That EXTRA grip enables the 
farmer to keep to his time schedule. 











PRICES: 
Tnelu ling tensioner & delivery nearest station 
24...£14.0.0 8.00 K 24...£14.5.6 
£14.16.6 9.00 x 36...£19.0.0 
2s...£15.0.0 24...£15.17.6 
11.25 x 28...£18.12.6 


7A x 
W.00 « 24 


10.00 x 11.25 x 





KENNEDY & KEMPE, LTD., Longparish, Andover, 
"Phone : Longparish 224 


Hants 
Kennedy, Longparish 
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THE GUERNSEY 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR HIGH MILK YIELD 
AND RICH BUTTER FAT CONTENT 
GUERNSEY - THE GCLDEN BUTTER 
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The English Guernsey Cattle Society, 98 Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 
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FARMING NOTES 





HARVEST 
PROGRESS 


S I write, the combine har- 
vester is just finishing a 
piece of barley and making 
a good job of it. It is Spring 
barley, but the crop is fully 

ripe, at least a fortnight before it 
would be in most seasons. Indeed the 
heads are well necked over and the 
straw bent so that the grain is almost 
touching the ground, making it diffi- 
cult for the knives to catch every- 
thing. 

At the start the combining was 
a wonderfully clean job, no grain being 
missed. The last two days of hot sun 
have bent the crop, and the stubble 
will provide food for partridges and 
other birds, losing me at least a sack 
of good grain to the acre. But I must 
not complain. Indeed, I feel most 
grateful to my neighbour for the use 
of his combine for a week before his 
crops were fully mature. Apart from 
this crop, harvest has been proceeding 
on more traditional lines. The flax 
is safely in rick. So is a small field of 
Spring barley which was beaten down 
by July storms and cut early. The 
carting of Winter oats, the white 
Aberystwyth $.147, is next on the 
programme and then we have a 
straight run ahead with wheat carting. 

At this point to shake my com- 
placency a message came in from the 
field that the combine was running 
out of bags. Would I get some more 
straightaway? This done, I returned to 
the typewriter. We are winnowing 
the barley as it comes off the combine 
before sacking in the regulation 2-cwt. 
sacks. This winnowing with a hand 
machine is the bottleneck. Two men 
and a boy are doing about 40 sacks 
a day, which does not keep pace with 
the combine. Its output in a full day 
has been running at over 200 bags, 
each roughly a cwt. 


Schoolboys’ Help 


HIS harvest again my farm has 

the assistance of a schoolboy 
harvest camp. It is a small camp con- 
sisting of two masters, three boys and 
two sisters of one of the boys. They 
are all seasoned workers, having come 
back several times, and we are always 
glad to see them. There are times 
when we could do with a considerably 
bigger gang. When we see truckloads 
of German prisoners and Irishmen 
sailing by on the main road my fore- 
man tells me that we could do with 
more help. That is true enough and 
for some of our war-time harvests we 
have brought in Americans who were 
stationed nearby and also British 


troops. This time with the powerful 
aid of my neighbour’s combine we 


shall manage and leave the Germans 
and Irishmen to help others who need 
them more than I do. 


A Good “ Take ”’ 


OST of the grass and clover seeds 
M sown this Spring have made a 
good ‘take.’ There was plenty of 
moisture to keep the young plants 
growing once they had germinated. In 
some seasons they get a start and then 
the tender shoots dry off in a drought. 
I am sure it is sound practice generally 
to give young seeds a dressing of 
phosphates as soon as the nurse crop 
of corn is carried. Phosphates now 
help the clovers and grasses to make a 
strong root system and to spread 
themselves before the Winter. The 
most effective fertiliser for this purpose 
is ammonium phosphate which gives 
the right combination of phosphate 
and nitrogen in concentrated form. 
This is a granular fertiliser that we 
have been getting during the war from 
Canada. My merchant tells me that 
supplies are difficult at the moment, 
but he is hopeful of getting me 2 or 3 


tons for application to the young s eds 
before the end of this month. 


Value of Weeds 
E are apt to imagine that al the 
virtues repose in the crop \ 
grow deliberately and that the w eds 
on the farm have no value. I see i om 


Nature that Mr. King Wilson oj 
Harper Adams Agricultural Col >ge, 


has been assessing the feeding v ly 
of twitch or couch grass. Thi js 
widespread enough on most fa: ns 
taking a strong hold on the bank . of 
hedges and uncultivated land as yell 
as, all too often, on arable land. Hi 


‘has found that the roots or rhizo nes 


are eaten readily by pigs, and tie, 
are also liked by domestic rab) its 
Making a chemical test, Mr. Ff ing 
Wilson has discovered that the c om- 
position of dried roots of twitc!: is 
much the same as that of meadow lay 
There is, in fact, fibre in the 
rhizomes, and also less protein and 
mineral matter. Twitch is, in fact 
a better feeding-stuff than most straw 

Can we make use of this informa- 
tion? On my own farm, where twitch 
grows all too readily on fields that 
have carried two or three corn crops 
we have to make a dead set at th 
couch periodically. What we do is to 
plough the stubbles in the Autumn 
and again in the Spring, and then put 
in the cultivator and drags to get the 
twitch to the top; then with link 
harrows we can gather it together 
ready for burning. It is, of course, in 
dusty heaps, assuming that the weather 
is dry, which is what one wants. | 
doubt whether this dusty twitch would 
make very palatable feed for livestock, 
and burning is probably the best 
method of disposal. I know that some 
farmers have found that they can kill 
the twitch by repeatedly ploughing it 


less 


under. They argue that by this 
method, rather than burning the 


twitch, they preserve plant food for 
use later by crops. I must say I prefer 
to see the stuff go up in smoke. 


Advice to Service Men 


GOOD many of the men and 
A women in the Services who art 
looking to farming as a career wiien 
they are released will welcome a small 
booklet issued by the National Associ- 
ation of Poultry Breeders under ‘I 
title of Poultry Farming as a Cai er. 
The association wants to preven a 
repetition of the disaster which ov er- 
took so many who entered the pou! ‘ry 
industry after the last war with h gh 
hopes but with little appreciation of 
the difficulties they would meet < nd 
the equipment, both in experience : n 
finance, necessary to last them. © he 
first necessity, as this booklet says. is 
to make sure that you like pouliry 
You must like poultry so much tat 
you will want to be working am. ng 
your birds and on your farm all « ay 
and every day, year in and year © it, 
with very little time off. You must 
be ready to leave your comforta le 
armchair by the fire on a cold Win er 
night, facing rain, snow and _ sl«°t, 
while you have your last look rou ad 
to see that your youngest chicks re 
comfortable for the night, that tl! ey 
are under the hovers, which — re 
burning properly and have not fla ed 
up and sooted up since you last | d- 
justed them so carefully. The mst 
important piece of advice is that he 
newcomer should try the job first oy 
working on someone else’s farm bef re 
sinking his capital in his own faim. 
Copies of this booklet can be obtain °d, 
price 3d., from the Secretary of he 


N.A.P.B., Orchard Farm, Brcad 
Street Common, Guildford, Surr-y 


Free copies will be posted to individ::al 
Service men who apply direct to the 
Association. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


INROADS ON 
INCOME 


S long ago as the year 1909 
the cost of repairs and 
maintenance on_ landed 
estates was investigated by 

. be dv of experts, who had _ before 
quer the figures relating to more than 
9,)0),000 acres. Comparatively low as 
the ost of labour and materials then 
was, the figures worked out to just 
und: r 30 per cent. of the gross income. 
Xow days, whether we consider the 
ing house or the miscellany of 
huil ings, fences, and so forth em- 
vac -d in an average landed property, 
the cost of essential renovations to 
mak: up for war-time neglect would 
prol ably leave not a penny of a whole 
veai Ss rentals, and, be it remembered, 
no }art of the cost would be recover- 
able as war damage, though it is 
lefi itely due to the war. Perhaps 
ne of the lessens of this is that what- 
ever work of renovation and _ re- 
arra igement is carried out should be 
jon with the best and most perman- 
ent materials that can be obtained. 
For example, timbering. Wherever 
prac icable the use of reinforced con- 
cret will be a permanent economy, 
esp cially seeing the poor quality of 
ins: asoned wood that is the only kind 
tha’ can now be bought. Great and 
im ost incredible advantages are 
lai ied in the way of permanence, 
lur bility, lightness and low cost, 
for many materials that have come 
ntc existence for war use, and pos- 
sibl -, in the post-war renovations and 
ida tations, these may play a useful 
par 
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THE £10 LIMIT EXTENSION 


S from August 1 the £10 limit 

on building to any hereditament 
was extended to the entire country, 
instead of being, as hitherto since its 
imposition, essentially a London mat- 
ter. While admitting that the scarcity 
of labour and the lack of materials 
ire in the first instance the cause of 
the restriction, its results can only be 
leplored. The best time of the year 
for certain sorts of repairing is slipping 
by, and appeals to small tradesmen, 
by courtesy called ‘‘builders,’’ to do 
up to £10 worth of external painting 
have been in vain. They say ‘‘ You 
annot do much for £10,”’ meaning 
quite often that there is no scope for 
profit in a £10 order. The large build- 
ing firms have but very reduced 
staffs, are subject to the same £10 
limit, and can fill in their time with 
contracts for local and other authori- 
ties, who are immune from the limit. 
Damage directly referable to enemy 
action receives attention, but the 
quality of the work done sometimes 
leaves much to be desired. 


DEPRECIATION THROUGH 
LATENT INJURY 

EITHER the owner who happens 

to take a one-sided view of his 
opportunities of compensation, nor the 
most conscientious agent, can be sure 
that, after exhaustive examination of 
a house or other building, he has not 
failed to discover latent injuries. 
Fo example fractured foundations, 
lisplaced timbering and so forth, may 
lay up a store of expense and trouble 
lor an owner, perhaps long after proof 
thet they resulted from war damage is 
possible. Actually, in London and 
‘ls-where, there are cases where, with 
ful knowledge that premises have 
sutered serious damage, the owners 
ref ain from claiming. because of their 
lea that examination might lead to an 
orcer for at least temporarily vacat- 
Ing the property. In scme suburbs 
tvery house within a quarter-of-a- 
mi’: of a flying bomb explosion lost 
cei ngs, chimneys, doors and win- 
los, and these, like roofs, were taken 


in hand by the emergency squads of 
so-called “‘builders,’’ but, as owners 
are now finding out, cracks in walls 
may require much more than filling 
with plaster. Continuing falls of 
plaster indicate continuing movement, 
and yet appeals to make timely and 
adequate repairs are unavailing. De- 
fects that might cost £50 to put right 
are apparently to be left until the cost 
may be tenfold, assuming indeed that 
they can be rectified at all after a 
long interval. All that an agent can 
do in such cases is to advise his client 
that he has lodged the appropriate 
claim. It does not seem that much 
else is possible, while officials brandish 
“the £10 limit for building’ at any 
claimant for more than _ superficial 
damage. A nice question is what may 
be the ultimate effect on the market 
value of premises that need hundreds 
of pounds spent on essential structural 
repairs. As the damage fully reveals 
itself neither buyers nor tenants may 
be obtainable. 


PROVISION FOR 
WAR- DAMAGE 

PPREHENDING the risk of 
A serious damage, some firms 
allocated money year by year through- 
out the war to a special fund to supple- 
ment anything they might receive as 
compensation. Congratulating the 
shareholders on the fact, the chairman 
of one London company said that so 
little had they suffered that a balance 
of fully £50,000 had accrued. It was 
resolved to apply it to reserve. Another 
company, controlling among its mani- 
fold activities some well-known hotels, 
declares that any compensation it may 
eventually receive must fall far short 
of the cost of restoring their pro- 
perties to an earning condition, and 
that no approximate estimate can be 
made until all the company’s premises 
shall have been de-requisitioned. Tens 
of thousands of owners of single houses 
or other comparatively small pro- 
perties are still presenting claims for 
compensation. 


RE-INSTATEMENT OF HOTELS 


O date has yet been indicated 
for the final release of large 
hotels and blocks of flats, and, until 
the proprietors can make sure of 
obtaining enough skilled labour and 
prime quality materials, few of them 
are anxious to have premises thrown 
back on their hands. As regards the 
reinstatement of most properties of 
that type there is generally speaking 
so much to be done that the emphasis 
is on skilled as to labour and prime 
quality as to materials. The kind of 
workmen that have earned high wages 
in emergency repairing work, and 
much of the materials they have used, 
are not fitted for high-class renovation 
of valuable properties. If adequate 
supplies of labour and materials are 
ready early next year it may be 
possible for hotel and boarding-house 
proprietors to prepare for a fuller 
resumption of business than is possible 
at oresent ; in fact, very many estab- 
lishments must put up with another 
idle: year. Meanwhile the charges for 
accommodation of quite second-class 
style exceed what used in pre-war 
days to rule in the best hotels. 
Admittedly the cost of equip- 
ment and the high wages of staffs 
leave but a small net profit, and the 
difficulties about fuel and food were 
never so acute as now. “‘ Holidays at 
home’’ has been and will be the motto 
of many peuple, especially as the basic 
ration of petrol limits them to a short 
range of travel, and trains are as 
crowded as ever. ARBITER. 





Mr. Howard Spring is cn holiday, 
but will resume his articles next week. 
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HE furs of the Winter show con- 

siderable change. There are few 

fox ties and jackets, and it is the 

flat furs—sable, mink, dvyed 
ermine, otter, ocelot, seal, Persian lamb 
that are fashionable. The many sable ties 
and muffs of Edwardian opulence are at 
one end of the scale, the lamb, antelope and 
dyed rabbit Utility jackets at the other. 
Both are styled with great chic. 

Coat styles have changed, for eighty 
per cent. hang straight from the shoulder. 
They are tailored like a thick tweed, and 
left plain, with neat collars or revers, 
tailored pockets and a fullish swing back. 
The fitted coat with circular skirt set into 
a tight bodice buttoning high, Cossack- 
wise, is less in evidence, but very smart 
as it is shown occasionally still in seal, 
Persian lamb and in mink. Minks are 
closely tapered to a snug waist; the seal 
often set into an inlet waistband of black 
suéde or boxcloth. The straight mink coats 
tend to be worked downwards, sleeves and 
all, rather than have the melon-shaped 
sleeves worked horizontally, and otter coats 
follow the same lines and are dyed to a rich 
mink colour. Some three-quarter coats at 
Debenham and Freebody’s in cocoa-dyed 
ermine and bronze seal show a completely 
different silhouette with their gathered 
peplums and bodices and narrow inlet 
bands to keep the waist quite taut at the 
crucial spot. Straight coats, full-length, in 
wallaby and opossum are less expensive 
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and splendid town and country coats. 
Their clear grey and frosted brown are 
most becoming with tweeds or over sleek 
black. 

Everything in fashion tends to be more 
exotic this Winter, so that the sable ties 
and stoles are quite in the picture with their 
tails and’ heads and the way they drape 
round the shoulders of plain tailored coats 
and suits giving them a touch of drama and 
elegance. Sometimes these stoles are 
stranded to make a shallow shoulder cape 
with two or four skins and tails to tie in 
front and a flat, oblong muff to match; 
sometimes they are slit so that two of 
the skins can be slipped over one shoulder. 
They are expensive, of course, but extremely 
becoming with the unique lustre and colour 
of sable. 

At the other end of the financial scale 
come the excellent Utility jackets cut on 
straight boxy lines with square shoulders 
and neat revers. They are in dyed rabbit, 
when they are light, warm, becoming; in 
dyed lamb or in white lamb, when they are 
heavier but also more hard-wearing; in 
antelope, when they are often given collars 
of rabbit-dyed nutria. To my mind the 
curly white lambs are the smartest of all, 
though the golden-dyed lamb jackets, where 
the skins are shaved to look like beaver, 
are certainly most attractive. Rabbit is 
dyed and treated to look like musquash, 
chinchilla or squirrel, and then stranded 
in the same way, and the coats are very 
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(Left) Stole in natural Canadian sable 
with a flat, oblong muff and a toque of 
violets 


(Below) Town and country coat in wallaby, 
a frosted brown colour, with wide sleeves. 
A high frilled turban in nut brown felt 


Both models from Debenham and Freebody 
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